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INCE our last issue the situation in the Balkans has 
grown daily worse, and as we write on Friday morning 
it seems very difficult to believe that war will be avoided. We 
have dealt with the more general aspects of the crisis elsewhere. 
Here we must try to chronicle the course of events, though the 
conflict of news, especially on Friday, makes the tangle very 
difficult to unravel. On Tuesday it was announced that the allied 
Balkan States had given orders for the general mobilization of 
their armies, and on Wednesday the Turks were reported to 
have followed suit. Wednesday was also full of news of 
attempts on the part of the Great Powers to prevent the war, 
and on Thursday came the report that the Balkan Allies had 
actually presented an ultimatum to Turkey to the effect that 
hostilities would begin in six days unless the Turks would 
undertake to give antonomy on the Cretan model to Macedonia, 
Albania, and Old Servia. The presentation of the ultimatum 
was, however, denied on Friday, And there were rumours that 
the Great Powers had compelled the Allies to withhold the 
presentation of their Note, and that they were using as a 
lever to enforce their views the threat that they would ask 
Roumania to mobilize her forces and, if necessary, to take 
action. Since the Roumanian army is powerful and Roumania 
lies exactly in the rear of Bulgaria, such mobilization 
must no doubt very considerably affect the situation. On 
the other hand, it is stated that all the Roumanians have 
done is to inform the Turks that they mean to remain neutral. 
In all probability, however, they will mobilize, though such 
mobilization need not necessarily be hostile to the Allies, but 
may merely be a practical reminder that Roumania must not 
be forgotten at the “ sharing.” 





Our strong impression is that in the end the Great Powers 
will not find it possible to stop the Allies from acting, and that 
accordingly the outbreak of war is inevitable. The essential 
difficulty that confronts the Powers is that they cannot agree 
"pou any policy except the status quo, and that the status quo 


must now be regarded as having broken down. Obviously the 
Great Powers cannot simply say to the Allies: “ You shall not 
in any circumstances help the Christian populations in the 
European provinces of Turkey to escape from the ills which 
they now suffer.” On the other hand, they cannot tell the 
Turks that they must grant the demands of the Allies and give 
autonomy to Macedonia, Albania, and Old Servia, first because 
the Turks would certainly refuse such a demand, even if made 
by all the Powers, and next because, even if the Turks were to 
yield, the Great Powers know that they could not agree as to 
how their demand should be carried into action. In a word, 
the Great Powers have not got a policy and, therefore, cannot 
act with the swiftness of decision which alone can prevent war. 


It is not necessary to dwell on the elements of danger 
involved in the facts just stated. At the same time there is 
reason to hope that the Powers are so anxious to avoid a 
general conflagration that they may be able to agree to make 
a ring fence and let the Allies and the Turks fight it out 
This will at any rate postpone the dangers and difficulties 
of the final settlement. The chief source of anxiety is, of 
course, the conflict of interests that exists between Russia 
and Austria-Hungary. It is to be feared that their views in 
regard to the Balkans are at bottom incompatible. Still it is 
always possible that “the course of events” may bring a 
solution and that something will turn up to prevent the worst 
happening—a Micawberish aspiration, but the best that can 
be devised, 


An aspect of the situation which must not be neglected is 
the hardening of Turkish opinion in favour of war. We must 
never forget that the Turks do not in any sense regard them- 
selves as politically played out or at the mercy of their Balkan 
assailants. On the contrary, they feel not only hatred for 
Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece, but also contempt. 
The Old Turks, indeed, regard those States as revolted slaves, 
and would like nothing better than to give them a lesson which 
they would never forget, and which they, the Old Turks, 
believe they can give them. The Turks have a profound belief 
in their own military strength and in their power to beat any 
number of the servile races of the Balkans, if only the Great 
Powers will not interfere. Many Turks also believe that a war in 
the Balkans will be positively beneficial to Turkey, as it will unite 
the whole Empire in a supreme effort against those who are 
compassing its downfall. Accordingly the war is received in 
Constantinople, and indeed throughout the Empire, with 
something very like enthusiasm. This feeling is well expressed 
in the words of a prominent Turkish politician, telegraphed 
to Friday’s paper by the special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph: “Why seek to play with words? The question 
which is before us is not the Eastern Question. They desire 
to drive us out of Continental Europe, out of Crete, and out of 
the Archipelago, and we will not go.” In a word, the Turks 
believe that the moment has come to make their last stand 
and to fight out the secular quarrel between the Crescent and 
the Cross in Europe. This view brings elation, not depres- 
sion, to a race of born fighters like the Turks. 





This belief, that a vital moment has arrived, is matched 
in Bulgaria and Servia, and even in Greece, while the 
mountaineers of Montenegro are, as always, ready for 
the fray. The hope to get rid once and for ever of 
Turkish domination in Europe has spread like wildfire 
through the Balkan States and the Christian populations 
living under Turkish rule. This spirit is one which will 
make it very difficult for Austria-Hungary to take any action 
which will seem like supporting Turkey or barring the door to 
Christian emancipation. Again, it is bound to affect Russia, 
where the feeling of the Cross against the Crescent, though it 





has slumbered of late, will in all vrobabilitv be revived in a 
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very fierce form the moment hostilities begin. As to the 
military prospects, we shall not attempt to prophesy, except 
to express an opinion that it would be a great mistake to 
imagine that the Turks will find it as easy to deal with the 
Bulgarians as they did with the Greeks. Whether the 
Bulgarian army is equal to that of Turkey remains to be seen, 
but in the opinion of competent judges it is certainly a very 
formidable military instrument. 


The Times of Friday publishes another message from Mr. 
Taft in regard to the Panama policy of his Administration. 
The President declares that he has never in any of his utter- 
ances “wished to be understood to imply that he would refuse 
to countenance an appeal to The Hague.” He has, however, 
expressed an earnest hope that “the question may be sus- 
ceptible of diplomatic settlement, and is awaiting with great 
interest the detailed British argument against the law.” The 
President further asks the 7'imes correspondent to state that 
“the attitude of the Administration—the attitude of the 
Senate is a different question—cannot be defined, especially as 
Mr. Knox has not yet returned from Japan.” It is possible, 
however, that when Congress meets the President will “ repeat 
his recommendation for the passage of a resolution making the 
controversy susceptible of an appeal to the Supreme Court,” 
the object of such message being to allow the Supreme Court 
to go behind the Act of Congress and to deal with the 
interpretation to be placed on the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty :— 


“Tf the President takes this course it will be largely because he 
believes that an adverse decision of the Supreme Court would be 
less galling to Americans than an arbitral award. Nor, if judgment 
were to go against British interests, would Great Britain have lost 
her legal right to demand arbitration.” 


The message, though it perhaps contains more loopholes for 
escape than almost any document of the same number of 
words that has ever yet been promulgated, is a proof that 
Mr. Taft and his administration realize that the notion of 
banging and barring the gate against arbitration in any shape 
or form is one which the people of the United States will not 
tolerate. Without wishing to express any final opinion on the 
matter just now, we are bound to say we see a good many 
difficulties in the idea of a reference to the Supreme Court, 
with tke possibility of a subsequent appeal to The Hague 
if the Supreme Court’s decision did not appear satisfactory 
to the British Government and its legal advisers. Should 
Britain find it necessary to appeal, as it were, against 
the decision of the Supreme Court, such an appeal might 
easily be represented in America as an insult to that tribunal. 
It might, therefore, be better to go at once to a Court specially 
designed for the work of international arbitration and one 
whose findings would be respected and, in a sense, be binding 
on all the Powers. Even if, which is possible, the Supreme 
Court is likely to favour the British contention, it might still 
be better to go straight to The Hague. Refusal to allow the 
Hague tribunal to act in a case which is so obviously within 
its functions, namely, the interpretation of a treaty, would 
undoubtedly be a severe blow to a cause to which Mr. Taft and 
American public opinion generally have professed themselves 
devoted. 


The Figaro has recently been publishing an interesting 
series of studies on the state of German feeling by M. Georges 
Bourdon. He has talked to Germans inevery walk of life, and 
has received many expressions of sympathy and regard for 
France. But at length he came across Herr Kerr, the editor 
of Pan. “They haven't told you the truth,” said Herr Kerr. 
“There are two facts: on one side the fascination exercised by 
France, on the other the acceptance of the idea of war. The 
latter is what Germans don’t tell to strangers. The thought 
of war is part of the stock of common ideas. The prospect 
of a new campaign does not appalanyone. People contemplate 
it without concern and reckon the profit—the crushing of 
France and an indemnity of twenty-five milliards. They 
remember that last time you really paid up too easily. They rub 
their hands. You smile? That is because you do not know 
Germany. We area nation of shopkeepers. ... To be rich 
—there is no other ideal!” 


When asked if he seriously believed that war was inevitable, 
Terr Kerrsaid: “ The key is in your own pocket. France and 
England united are invulnerable. . . . Disunited—Heavens! 


You will be at the merey of Germany, and war will follow 








almost automatically.” Whether Herr Kerr does his country. 
men an injustice or not, we must remember that the German 
autocracy can make war without the sanction of the people, 
The maintenance of the Triple Entente is the only guarantee 
of peace. The key of peace is indeed in our own pockets, 
We have always said this, and are very glad to find ourselves 
supported by the liveiy language of the German editor. Our 
pacificist readers will no doubt be inclined to describe Herr 
Kerr as a “brute,” a disgrace to humanity, but we would ask 
them to remember that even if this is so it does not make 
what he says untrue. The only way to secure peace is to 
make the rulers of Germany recognize that it is not worth 
their while to fight. 


The papers of Tuesday published a statement from the 
Foreign Office as to the conversations between Sir Edward 
Grey and M. Sazonoff. No new political agreement—tbat ig 
to say, no rewriting of the Anglo-Russian Convention—was 
discussed. Neither Power had any intention or desire to 
partition Persia. In order to facilitate the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Persia both Powers “are carefully con- 
sidering how they could best assist in strengthening the 
Persian Government for the purpose of enabling the latter 
to re-establish order and to secure the safety of the trade 
routes.” It was added that both M. Sazonoff and Sir Edward 
Grey had found themselves in complete accord in a desire to 
work for peace. We shall, of course, be told that this is “ eye- 
wash,” “mere diplomatic convention,” “a piece of insipid 
official insincerity,” and so forth. As a matter of fact it 
represents, we believe, no more and no less than the truth. 


Last Saturday was “Ulster Day,” when the Covenant 
against Home Rule was signed by Ulster Unionists. In 
Belfast the ceremony of signing was preceded by services in 
the Cathedral and the Ulster Hall. In the Ulster Hall there 
was displayed the yellow silk banner which was said to have 
been carried before William III. at the Boyne. The first to 
sign the Covenant was Sir Edward Carson. He was followed 
by Lord Londonderry, the Moderator of the General Assembly, 
the Bishop of Down, and the Dean of Belfast. Later the 
general public passed through the hall to sign in batches of 
four or five hundred. In ail the chief Protestant towns the 
signing was preceded, as in Belfast, by services. At Porta- 
down more than 2,000 persons signed in half an hour. The 
Bishop of Clogher signed at Enniskillen, the Bishop of Derry 
at Londonderry. Sir Edward Carson and the other leaders 
of the movement left for Liverpool in the evening. So great 
were the crowds and such the enthusiasm that they took, says 
the Times correspondent, fifty-five minutes to drive from the 
Ulster Club to the quay, a distance generally traversed in 
less than ten minutes. We print elsewhere a very remarkable 
account of the signing in a rural parish in the North, 
contributed by “ Martin Ross,”’ one of the joint authors of 
that delightful series of wise and richly humorous books 


An instructive comedy was played last Saturday out- 
side Unity House, the headquarters of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. A number of ex-railway- 
men recently employed as casual clerks at Unity House 
have been picketing the House. Their services had been 
dispensed with, as they had demanded the minimum wage 
of thirty-five shillings a week sanctioned by the National 
Union of Clerks. Last Saturday the pickets stopped and 
questioned some applicants for the vacant posts, when the 
officials of Unity House sallied forth and ordered one of the 
pickets away. A rough-and-tumble struggle ensued and the 
evidence fails us to tell who got the best of it in the “ general 
mix-up,” as it was called by an onlooker, when two officials 
and the picket were wrestling on the pavement. The defence 
of their action put forward by the officials of Unity House— 
that their proprietary and personal rights were being inter- 
fered with—is a model of what any capitalistic employer might 
say in similar circumstances. Still, it is a little confusing to 
find the Executive of a trade union asking with such brutal 
clearness and emphasis, “ Why should we not do what we will 
with our own?” 

We are extremely glad to learn of the formation last 
Saturday, at a Conference at Bradford, of a National Society 
of Free Workers. An admirable address was delivered on 
the previous day by Mr. Mark Judge on the right of every 
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an to work in freedom, The objects of the Society were 


m - 
defined in the following words :— 


“To maintain the principles of personal liberty and personal 


responsibility ; especially to protect by every means in its power 
the rights of individual members to live and work in freedom so 
long as they do nothing to interfere with the enjoyment of a like 
freedom by all others—and to provide members with legal assist- 
ance in cases of injury by accident; if molested when in the 
exercise of their right to work; and in cases of trouble or diffi- 
culty arising in connexion with their employment.” 

The principles of the Society do not conflict with trade 
unionism as such; they merely offer resistance to the mon- 
stroas tyranny of certain forms of picketing and intimidation. 


Colonel Seely, who addressed a meeting at Dumfries on 
Wednesday night, concluded with a just tribute to the good 
behaviour of the British soldier. “The Chief Constable of 
Cambridgeshire had told him that during the Army mancuvres 
in the Eastern Counties, in which 48,000 men took part, not 
one single case of crime had been brought to the notice of the 
police. The great British Army was now not only the bravest 
but it was the beet-bebaved army the world had ever seen. So 
he said to parents, Let your sons go into the Territorial Force 
or any other branch of the service.” Whatever ground there 
may once have been for the old-fashioned prejudice of the 
middle and working classes against the Army on the score of 
conduct, the experience of recent strikes and mancuvres—to 
mention only two test cases—has shown it to be without a 
shadow of justification to-day. The British private of to-day 
js in truth a kind of grown-up public-school boy. We doubt 
if any Secretary of State for War has ever understood him 
better or been more in sympathy with him. 


General Beyers, Commandant-General of the Citizen Forces 
of South Africa, who has been studying the military system 
of this country, has communicated his impressions of the 
British Army to a Reuter’s representative. What struck him 
most was the physique and stamina of the British infantry. 
“Their marching was perfect, and their extended formation in 
actual fighting was just sufficient to maintain complete control, 
while at the same time reducing risk toa minimum. In fact 
it left nothing to be desired. One of the most instructive 
lessons, too, was the splendid fashion in which reserves of men 
and stores were brought up, the whole force moving in perfect 
unison.” General Beyers has now left for Switzerland, and 
will remain for a while in Germany and Holland before 
returning to England. He has already consulted with the 
War Office on the establishment of an Officers’ Training Corps 
and the starting of a cadet movement in South Africa, and is 
proposing to his Government to send a South African officer 
to join the Imperial General Staff in London, where there are 
already officers from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 


Lord Roberts completed his eightieth year on Monday. 
The birthday celebrations included a surprise serenade by the 
band of the Royal Artillery and a deputation of sergeants, 
who conveyed the congratulations of all ranks of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery in the Aldershot command to its senior 
and most distinguished officer. Splendid as have been Lord 
Roberts’s services in the field, he has deserved even better of 
his country by his strenuous efforts in the cause of National 
Defence in his old age, and of all the tributes he received on 
Monday none can have pleased him more than the special 
meetings organized by the National Service League in further- 
ance of universal military training. We trust we may be 
allowed to add our congratulations, though nearly a week 
has elapsed since what children call “the proper day.” Lord 
Roberts is now, as always, the good citizen as well as the great 
soldier. 


The Archbishop of York delivered the Presidential Address 
at the Church Congress at Middlesbrough on Tuesday. 
Before attacking his main theme, “How is our ancient 
Church to give its witness in the life of the modern world?” 
Dr. Lang dealt with Establishment and the marriage laws. 
He admitted that many of the arguments in favour of Dis- 
establishment were obvious and formidable, but the heart of 
the matter was this: Was the nation, or was it not, in its 
corporate life to have a religious basis, to acknowledge God? 
If it was, it could only be by the Establishment of the Church. 
There was no alternative between the existing Establishment 
and the disappearance of religion from the public and cor- 
porate life of the nation. The principle of Establishment, 








however, was not only challenged by political action from 
without; but by Churchmen from within. Men demanded 
wider powers of self-government within the Church, and were 
apt to say, “If these powers are incompatible with Establish- 
ment, Establishment must go.” But this incompatibility 
had yet to be proved. The lack of a satisfactory Court of Final 
Appeal in affairs evclesiastical was most unsatisfactory, but 
impatience was no remedy. Here, as in the sphere of the 
marriage laws, where the strain in the relations between 
Church and State threatened to become acute, and where the 
State had already departed from the principles of the Church 
—principles which the Church could not surrender—what 
was needed was not a rupture but a readjustment. 


Turning to the problem of industrial unrest, the Arch- 
bishop said that the message of the Church was twofold. 
To employers it said, “Get into personal touch with your 
men, see the conditions of their work and of their home 
life with your own eyes, think out your wage problem 
from their standpoint.” To the workman it said: “Try to 
understand how business in these days of international com- 
petition has to be carried on, the necessity of attracting 
capital, of finding markets, of improving the process of 
manufacture.” Until this temper of mutual understanding 
and consideration prevailed no remedy could succeed, and it 
was the business of the Church to keep reminding men of it. 


An interesting discussion on Welsh Disestablishment was 
opened by the Bishop of St. Asaph. He admitted the impressive- 
ness of the character of the political representation of Wales— 
the only argument of any real significance ; but the principles 
of justice and honesty were greater than any political or 
national considerations. Lord Hugh Cecil, in an able address, 
contended that the minority in Wales was seriously under- 
represented in proportion to its numbers. But the most inte- 
resting feature in the discussion was the speech of the Dean of 
Carlisle, who, speaking as an old Liberal Churchman, declared 
that the only way to prevent the Bill passing was to impress the 
Government with the large volume of Liberal opinion against 
it. It was very hard, he observed, for an old Liberal who nad 
been faithful to bis party for fifty years to have to oppose it, 
He had always regarded Liberalism as an expression of justice, 
equal rights, and truth. But this Bill seemed to him to strike 
at the very roots of justice and honesty. The Archbishop of 
York also made a powerful appeal to Liberal Churchmen, 
especially in Parliament, to consider whether, at such a 
crisis, the claims of party allegiance should not be overruled. 


The proposed Revision of the Bible has elicited a remark- 
able statement from a number of leading Nonconformist 
scholars, which appears in Wednesday’s papers. Briefly 
summ rized, their view is that, while Revision may be 
necessary in ten years, it would be premature and inadvis- 
able at the moment. They admit that the Revised Version 
of 1881-85 has by no means won general acceptance, though 
rendering great service in correcting mistranslations in the 
Old and making conscientious use of all available research in 
the New Testament. But the accumulation of fresh material 
due to the investigations and discoveries of the last thirty 
years makes it impossible to claim that a final text of the 
New Testament is sufficiently near to justify, at present, a 
fresh attempt at revision, and “another ten yeais at least 
seem to be needed for the sifting and presentation of materials 
and the formation of a general scholarly opinion upon them.” 
If, however, the plea for delay cannot be conceded to this 
extent, they urge that in no circumstances should a 
revision be undertaken of an inadequate or superficial 
character. Psapt 

The subscription for the £5,000,000 Chinese Loan arranged 
by Messrs. Crisp & Co. was closed at 1 p.m. in London last 
Saturday. A message was received from the Chinese Govern- 
ment that they were very grateful for the support of the sub- 
scribers, and would regard the payment of the interest as a 
particular obligation. On Monday it became known that 
applications had been received from the public for 40 per cent. 
of the £5,000,000, leaving 60 per cent. to be provided by the 
underwriters. The first result of this announcement was that 
the price fell to 10s. below the price of issue. 








Bank Rate,4per cent.,changed from 3 percent. August 29th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74,';—Friday week 74). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VERGE OF WAR. 


S we write it seems as near certain as anything can 
be in human affairs that war will actually have 
broken out between Turkey and Bulgaria, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and Greece before the next issue of the Spectator is 
in our readers’ hands. When war begins or is imminent 
the public naturally want to know the answers to 
the following questions: (1) What has made the com- 
batants determined to fight ? (2) Is there any possibility 
of preventing war ? (3) If not, who is likely to win P (4) 
Is there any risk of England or of the Powers with which 
she acts being involved and a great European war being 
the result? (5) On which side should British sympathies 
be? We propose to try to answer these five questions. 
(1) What has made the combatants determined to fight ? 
The cause of the war in the last resort is the effort of the 
remaining Christian and European provinces of the 
Turkish Empire to obtain their freedom. The peoples of 
Macedonia and Epirus, or rather the Christian part of the 
population, want by two steps—by first obtaining autonomy 
and then complete independence—to put themselves in 
the position of Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece, 
States which were once under the Turkish dominion 
but are now free. As for the people of Aibania, though 
here the bulk of the population is Mohammedan but not 
Turkish, they also want to escape from the misgovernment 
and the interference of Constantinople. But the people 
of the European provinces of Turkey have been calling 
for freedom from misgovernment aggravated by massacre 
ever since the Treaty of Berlin recognized their abstract 
right to something in the nature of autonomy. Why then 
should a desire which has been frustrated so long suddenly 
become dangerously active? The answer is to be found 
in one word: “opportunity.” The people of the Christian 
provinces and their helpers among the four Balkan 
Powers think, whether rightly or wrongly remains to be 
seen, that the time has come when they can make a suc- 
eessful attempt to get rid of Turkish rule. If we analyse 
further the nature of this opportunity, it will be seen that 
it has arisen from three causes. First and foremost, the 
four Powers have been able to come to an agreement as to 
their action against Turkey and as to the disposal of the 
spoil, Till within a very few months ago the Turks felt 
secure, because it seemed ¢ertain that the four Powers would, 
owing to their internal quarrels, be unable to present a 
united front to their hereditary foe. At last, however, 
they have been able to compose their jealousies and agree 
what shall be done, provided they can get rid of the Turks. 
Next comes the fact that Turkey is at war with one of 
the great Powers, and that surely, if slowly, the tendency 
of that war is becoming adverse to Turkey. Within 
a very few months, whether she likes it or not, Turkey 
must make terms with Italy. That peace would probably 
have been made by the end of November has no doubt made 
the four States, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and Greece, 
realize that if they are not to lose the psychological 
moment they must act at once. To wait to attack Turkey 
till she has got out of her difficulties with Italy would 
obviously be a capital error in militant politics. Even 
though Italy may not care for the help of the Baikan 
States, she cannot alter the fact that if a group of Powers 
are simultaneously at war with a common enemy they must 
help each other. Another consideration which has no doubt 
made the war seem opportune is the internal situation in 
Turkey, both political and financial. Though the power of 
the Committee has been greatly weakened it has not been 
altogether destroyed, and until it is destroyed the present 
Government at Constantinople must be unstable. Again, 
Turkey is beginning to feel the financial strain of the war 
with Italy. Lastly comes the fact that, though no doubt 
the great Powers are quite sincere in desiring to prevent 
any breach in the status quo, they are not in a position to 
enforce their desires. These are the considerations which 
have brought war, or at any rate, brought Europe to the 
verge of war. They are all bound up in the imperative 
consideration—*t Now or never.” 
(2) Is there any possibility of preventing war ? 
. We fear there is none. The only possibility would be 
for the Powers to send an ultimatum to Turkey, in effect 
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ordering her to grant the demands of the four States; 
to give autonomy to Macedonia and Albania. But this the 
Turks would in all probability not do, even if the Powers 
could bring themselves to demand it. In any case such 
action would go a great way beyond preventive measures 
It would not be preserving the status quo, but would be, in 
fact, an alliance of all Europe to help enforce the demands 
of the four Powers. But for such a policy a general agreo. 
ment is impossible. To put the matter simply, Austria- 
Hungary does not want the solution which the four States 
want, and therefore for the great Powers to back the 
demands of those States would in truth mean the over. 
bearing of the will of Austria-Hungary. But Germany, if 
she had no other reason, could not possibly join in 
virtually coercing her ally. On the other hand, France 
Russia, and England have no intention of risking . 
European catastrophe by ignoring the wishes of Austria. 
Hungary and her German ally. In a word, the solution 
which we are now considering could only be reached if the 
Powers were in thorough agreement as to the future of the 
European provinces of Turkey. While they are disagreed 
they cannot act together except to maintain the status quo, 
and autonomy demanded at the point of the bayonet is not 
the status quo. Another way of stopping the war would be 
to tell the Four States that they shall do nothing to help 
their co-religionists in Macedonia or elsewhere, and that, in 
effect, the Christian Powers mean to support Turkey in 
her right to bully her own Christians and to refuse to give 
them either reforms or autonomy. But clearly Russia, as 
the protector of the South Slavs, could not possibly agree 
to a policy so cynical, nor, again, could we or France, 
Curiously enough, even Austria-Hungary would find 
a difficulty here, for long-suffering as is the huge 
Slavonic population of the Austrian Empire, it could 
not endure to see Austria-Hungary insisting that the 
ery of the Christian population of the Balkans should 
not be regarded. The only way in which Austria- 
Hungary could act would be for her to step in herself and 
occupy Macedonia and such parts of Albania as would 
prove penetrable to her forces. But for Austria-Hungary 
to make war on Turkey would be a strange way of helping 
the Porte out of its difficulties or of preserving the peace. 
Even if this anomaly could be got over, direct Austrian 
action must threaten difficulties so great in regard to 
Russia and Italy as to be wholly impracticable. The 
Great Powers are not likely to commission Austria- 
Hungary to seize the goods in dispute and keep them 
for herself till somebody can make out a better title. 
That would be only too likely to end in the permanent 
endowment of Austria-Hungary with the remains of 
European Turkey. The Great Powers may be altruistic, 
but not quite so altruistic as all that. Again, the 
notion of Austria-Hungary occupying Servia and Bul- 
garia and Montenegro and bombarding Athens, though 
leaving Turkish territory inviolate, in order to keep the 
four States quiet, is an impossible solution. As far as 
we can see, the most that the Powers can do to prevent 
war is to tell the four States that though they, the Great 
Powers, have no policy of their own, whatever else happens 
the aggressive States shall not get anything out of the 
war. Unfortunately this is much easier to say than to 
carry into practice, and it is greatly to be feared that it 
will have very little effect at Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens. 
Granted that these States think that they have got a real 
opportunity of beating the Turks, they will not be deterred 
by hypothetical considerations. When nations are worked 
up to the point of making war they are not greatly moved 
by being told that they will get no material benefit out of 
the war. If such considerations moved nations when in a 
war fever, war would have ceased automatically long ago, 
for,as Mr. Norman Angell preaches, no one ever has or 
ever will get any material benefit out of fighting. Yet 
they fight. 

(3) Who is likely to win in the war ? 

That is a point which it is almost impossible to decide. 
No doubt the Turks are great men of their hands, and, as 
the military correspondent of the Times remarks, though 
they may have neglected reform in Macedonia, they have 
not neglected reform in the army. At the same time we 
must not forget that the Bulgarian army is an exceedingly 
fine military instrument, and that though Servia and 
Montenegro and Greece have not very efficient forces they 








count for something, nay, perhaps for a good deal, owing 
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to their geographical positions. In all probability the 
Turks will, if war comes, trouble very little for the time 
about the Greek or Servian or Montenegrin frontiers, but 
will concentrate all their efforts on beating the Bulgarian 
army. These tactics might do very well if the Turks could 
certainly ensure a short sharp fight and a conclusive victory. 
But suppose that the Turks fail to beat the Bulgarians, 
and that, though the way is not opened to Constantinople, 
there is something like a drawn game in the Rhodope 
Mountains. In that case the Servian, Greek, and Monte- 
negrin armies would probably be able to overrun Macedonia. 
But if once the Turks leave Macedonia and Albania no 
amount of holding their own on the Bulgarian frontier will 
enable the Crescent tu be restored in Macedonia. In 
making such a calculation we are assuming that the first 
act of the Turks would be to throw Tripoli to the 
wolves and to make peace on any terms with the Italians. 
If this is not done, Italy would, no doubt, be obliged to 
tell the Powers that she could no longer be bound 
by her self-denying ordinance to confine the land war 
to Tripoli. But that must mean the end of Turkey in 
Europe. On the whole, then, we can hardly believe that 
the Turks will be victorious, though we admit there is, of 
course, the possibility that the Turks may throw up some 
great military chief who will carry the Crescent once more 
to Sofia and Belgrade. But such a victory, even if it took 
place, would hardly help the Turks. Whatever else happens 
Europe will not permit the Danube once more to reflect 
Turkish standards. 

(4) Is there any risk of England or of the Powers with 
which she acts getting involved, and a general European war 
being the result ? 

On the whole we do not think any such catastrophe is 
likely to occur. All indications seem to point to the fact 
that if they cannot prevent war, the Great Powers, unable 
to agree among themselves, will make a ring and let 
Turkey and the four Powers fight it out, in the hope that 
somehow or other the question will settle itself, or if it 
does not, that they will later be able to find a solution. 
In the last resort nations only fight because they want to 
fight, or because some strong-willed statesman has come to 
the conclusion that war will suit his ambitions or those of 
his nation. But just at the moment we see no reason 
to think that any of the Great Powers or their rulers are 
in this mood. At the same time we cannot ignore the 
fact that Austria-Hungary finds herself in a most difficult 
position. It may be that she will be drawn into some 
unwise action—action, that is, of the kind which Russia, and 
possibly also Italy, will be unable to tolerate. In that 
way, though unwillingly, the rest of the Powers might no 
doubt be dragged in. We can only say “Our hope is 
better.” 

(5) On which side should British sympathies be ? 

We trust and believe that they will not be anti-Turkish 
or anti-Mohammedan in any vindictive sense. No doubt 
Turkey of late has shown anything but a friendly front to 
this country; she was, indeed, at one time drawn into 
the German orbit, the temptation being that if “the great 
war” came, T'urkey, under German military auspices, might 
be able to cross the Syrian desert and re-take Egypt. Our 
Government and people have, however, never been hostile to 
Turkey, and have made every possible allowance for her fall- 
ing under German influences. Again, the last thing that we 
want to do is to give any excuse for thedeclaration that we are 
playing an anti-Mohammedan part. We have no quarrel 
with the Turks as Mohammedans, but a wise and natural 
desire to see them fairly treated. But though we must 
not look upon the war as a Christian crusade, we cannot 
blind ourselves to the merits of the quarrel or to the 
mmpossibility of permanently upholding the rule of the 
Ottoman Turk. over Christians. That is an anomaly 
which must sooner or later come to an end, and, in our 
opinion, the sooner the better. We admit that from 
many pomts of view the Balkan States are very little 
better in regard to the use of massacre and outrage for 
political purposes than the Turks, and that, tried by a 
high standard of civilization, they must be condemned. 
At the same time we must not forget that they have 
in them a progressive element, even though it be of small 
dimensions, and that apparently, and despite her many 
good qualities in other respects, Turkey has not. The 
Christians of the Near East are improvable. The Turks 

are not. On the whole, the formula which Chatham used 








in regard to the Great Rebellion seems to us best to 
fit the case. Speaking of that event Chatham said 
—we quote from memory: “ There was ambition, there 
was sedition, there was oppression, but you shall never 
persuade me that it was not the cause of liberty on the ona 
side and of tyranny on the other.” In the last resort, and 
making every allowance for Bulgarian cynicism, Servian 
bloodthirstiness, Grecian perfidy, and Montenegrin 
savagery, no one shall ever persuade us not to desire that 
the Christian provinces of Turkey shall be freed from the 
yoke under which they have suffered so long, and which has 
brought with it ills so many and so great. The Balkan 
States have u bad record, but considering their terrible 
history the wonder is that that record is not far worse rather 
than better. After all, where would our civilization and 
good morals be if we had been under the dominion of the 
Ottoman Turks for four or five centuries ? 
“Think if the arm of Charles Martel 

Had failed upon the Plain of Tours ! 

That fate whose course we know so well, 

That foul subjection, had been ours, 

Where then had been the high renown 

France can from sire to son deliver, 

Where English freedom, rolling down, 

One broadening, one continuous river ?” 





THE ULSTER COVENANT. 


N October 28th of last vear we ventured to assert that 
if the people of Ulster, “ in season and out of season,” 
firmly pressed upon the country the fact that they did 
not mean to be forced out of their place in the United 
Kingdom, they would destroy the Government's Bill. No 
compact with the Nationalists, no considerations of party 
convenience would be strong enough, we asserted, to enable 
the Liberals to carry out a plan so monstrous and s0 
contrary to the mother-thought of their whole policy— 
namely, that the will of the local majority ought to prevail. 
As we put it, it was unthinkable that the people of 
England and Scotland would ever say to the people of 
Ulster: “That inherent right to local autonomy which 
we have declared belongs to the people of the South of 
Ireland does not apply to persons like you—mere Protest- 
ants and Teutons. We mean, whatever you say, to force 
you under the Dublin Parliament.” “ Does any sane 
man,” we added, “ believe that the British people would 
order the men of North-East Ulster to be shot down in 
order that the behests of a Dublin Parliament might be 
carried out? ” 

What we declared would happen is now happening, or 
we might almost say has happened. The people of Ulster, 
by the signing of their Solemn League and Covenant last 
Saturday, have made it absolutely clear to the British 
people what must happen if the Home Rule Bill were to 
become law. They have, by a signal act which only those 
wilfully blind will discuss as “unreal,” “ theatrical,” 
or “sensational,” brought home to the whole of the 
United Kingdom what a Home Rule Bill means when 
translated into action. At once there are signs that a 
very large section of the Liberal Party is doing what we 
were convinced they would do, that is, already drawing 
back from the folly, or rather the crime, of coercing a local 
majority in one part of Ireland in order that the will of 
the local majority in another part of Ireland may 
be omnipotent. They are discovering, as Abraham 
Lincoln pointed out in the case of West Virginia, that 
you can only do this if you hold that there is something 
sacred about one particular unit. “ But in what,” he 
asked, “as a matter of principle, is the State better than 
the County? On what rightful principle may a State, 
being not more than one-fiftieth part of the nation in soil 
and population, break up the nation, and then coerce a 
proportionately larger subdivision of itself in the most 
arbitrary way? What mysterious right to play tyrant 
is conferred on a district of a country by merely calling 
it a State?” What is perhaps most striking about the 
change that is coming over the opinion of the Liberal 
Party in regard to forcing North-East Ulster under a 
Dublin Parliament, this “drawing back” as we have 
described it, is that it is not merely to be found—where 
one might have expected to see it—among the moderate men 
of the Liberal Party. It is indeed in the extreme wing that 
the “ shying” at the coercion of Ulster is most marked. It 
is among the ultra- Radicals and the most nonconforming of 
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the Nonconformists that the first signals of alarm have 
been hoisted. For example, in the Daily News of Monday 
last Mr. Massingham asks his fellow-Liberals some very 
pertinent questions in regard to Ulster. After some con- 
ventional abuse of the Northern Unionists occurs the 
following passage :— 

“T think we all feel that there is one weak point in our armoury ; 
that is to say, the insufficient examination of the problem of Home 
Rule at the last election. Home Rule, no doubt, was a card, and 
a leading card,in the pack. But it was not precisely at the top. 
How can it have taken that position in face of the critical and 
mastering issue of the Parliament Bill? Now let us keep this 
point in mind, and realize that even at the end of the process 
of reconsidering the non-familiar problems of Irish Government, 
there may still be something fairly due to Ulster in the way of 
a formal appeal to the British electorate. Already Mr. Bonar 
Law has practically bound himself to accept that appeal, and 
what he accepts, the Carsonites will in the end have to accept 
too. At all events, let us have this point ef the controversy 
in view, and consider whether, beneath the sound, and fury of 
Ulster, something like one solid political grievance may not be 
found to lic.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of 
this passage. It in effect admits the Unionist contentions : 
(1) that the country was not consulted at the last general 
election in regard to Home Rule and, therefore, cannot be 
held to have pronounced any opinion in favour of the 
Government Bill; and (2) that accordingly Ulster cannot 
be coerced till the Government’s Home Rule Bill has 
been endorsed by the British electorate. In a word, Mr. 
Massingham now recognizes that it will be impossible to 
force North-East Ulster under a Dublin Parliament unless 
a majority of the British people have formally and deliber- 
ately declared that it is their intention to tell the people of 
Ulster that a principle which applies to the inhabitants 
of the South of Ireland does not apply to them, i.e., that 
they shall decide for themselves whether they will be ruled 
from Dublin or Westminster. 

Strong as are Mr. Massingham’s words, an even stronger 
note was sounded in the Star of the same day. The Star's 
leading article on the Ulster Covenant begins with almost 
the same words as those with which we began our article 
of last Saturday. We declared that the Covenant was a 
great fact, and one which could not be ignored by the 
Liberal Party. Here is the Star’s comment :— 

“Tt would be folly to belittle or to deride the Ulster Covenant. 

It is a fact which is also a factor in the Irish problem. It is the 
business of statesmen to face facts and to deal with them. The 
special correspondent of the Daily News and Leader to-day again 
testifies to the impassioned sincerity of the Ulster Protestants. 
He tells how the Orange flag carried at the Battle of the Boyne 
before King William was held up in the Ulster Hall, and how the 
bearer ‘when he came to say what the flag meant, Jaid his hand 
with simple reverence on its staff and failed in his utterance.’ 
To him ‘it was the golden symbol of a living faith now needing a 
hero to bear it.’ The correspondent declares that he ‘would not 
have been in Sir Edward Carson’s shoes nor taken that flag from 
that man for the chance of any crown.’ He has not the slightest 
doubt that the Orangemen who presented it fully expect that, ‘ if 
necessary, it must be carried even into final disaster.” We think 
it is just to take that grave view of the Ulster minority. It is, 
we believe, the true view. The temptation to assail these Coven- 
anters with mockery is great, for the ferocious fanatic is to the 
impartial eye a farcical figure. But woe instinctively shrink from 
treating with levity the disciplined vow taken by these Ulster 
Protestants. Itis not a thing tu be langhed at. It is a thing to 
be reckoned with. The problem for statesmanship is not only 
how to reconcile the majority—it is also how to reconcile the 
minority.” 
The Star goes on to quote the words of its Belfast corre- 
spondent in regard to the sincerity of the Ulster Covenanters, 
and in comment thereon asserts that “there you have a 
human problem which cannot be solved by brute force.” 
It is well for Liberals to approach it “ with sympathy and 
with imagination, not with impatience and contempt.” 
The Star next proceeds to quote the passage which we 
have quoted from Mr. Massingham’s article, and ends by 
declaring that “there are many Liberals who will be 
disposed to agree with Mr. Massingbam.” 

“It is true that the Unionist Party tried to make Home Rule 
the issue at the last election, but it is also true that the Liberal 
Party concentrated upon the Parliament Bill. The present Home 
Rule Bill has never been before the eleetors. It is difficult to 
understand why any Home Ruler should hesitate to submit it 
to the electors, if by so doing a way round the Ulster obstacle 
could be found. The solidarity of Protestant Ulster is such that 
Liberals ought to be ready to go to any length, short of betraying 
the principle of Home Rule, to placate it and conciliate it. For 
our part, we do not fear the verdict of the electors upon the Bill. 
We are confident that it would be favourable and final.” 





ee 
We have quoted two examples of Radical opinion, but 
there are indications that moderate Liberals are moved no 
less strongly and in the same direction, and are becomiy 
as anxious as those who, like Mr. Massingham and the 
Star, pin their faith to Mr. Lloyd George. The Times of 
Wednesday contains the following letter from a Libera] 
M.P. signed “ C. R.” :— 

“As a moderate Liberal and consistent supporter of his 
Majesty’s Government, but one who hesitates to occupy the time 
of the House of Commons by an indifferent expression of his views 
even when they are not entirely in accord with the policy of his 
party, I venture to think that in the present crisis the position of 
those who hold views similar to my own should be made clear 
Though a supporter of Home Rule in so far as it will enable the 
Nationalists of Ireland to realize even in part their cherished 
ambitions, it is manifest that Ulster does not want and will not 
submit to be ruled by a separate Parliament in Dublin. If, op 
the other hand, Nationalists reply that they will have no Home 
Rule Bill without Ulster, then [ for one would prefer that there 
should be no Home Rule Bill, and that Ireland remain in stain 
quo, even should it mean the impossibility of the Government 
retaining office. A defeat through the Nationalist vote would be 
a far less evil than forcing the bill through, with the certainty of 
trouble and bad blood for many years to come.” 


To this we may add the speech made by Mr. C. P. Scott, 
the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, and one of the ablest 
and most influential and also one of the staunchest and 
most loyal members of the Liberal Party. Speaking in 
Manchester on Wednesday, he insisted that the Home Rule 
Bill shall not be hurried through Parliament. “ There 
should be ample time given for deliberation, for adjust- 
ment, and, if needful, for compromise.” We ought not, he 
declared also, to minimize the gravity of the problem. He 
clearly does not think that the protests of the Ulstermen 
can be laughed at as unworthy of serious attention. He 
recognizes that here is a fact which must be reckoned with. 

After warnings such as these from both wings of the 
Liberal Party, is it conceivable that Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues will be able to say that they intend to pass the 
Home Rule Bill over the head of the House of Lords 
without another appeal to the country—an appeal in 
which the Home Rule Bill will be the dominant issue 
before the electorate? Here we may remark parentlieti- 
cally that it would of course be far more satisfactory that 
the appeal should be by way of a Referendum or Poll of 
the People than by a General Election. We fear, however, 
that the Liberal Party would not consent to adopt any 
measure so democratic or to show such trust in the 
electorate. We may therefore conclude that the appeal 
when it comes, as we are now convinced it must come, will 
be by means of the dissolution of Parliament rather than 
by a direct submission of the Government’s scheme. 

Let us in conclusion deal once more with a view which 
naturally arises in the minds of many Liberals in regard to 
the whole subject on which we are writing. “ How,” they 
will ask, “is the government of Ireland to be carried on? 
The people of the South of Ireland say that they will not 
consent to go on being governed from London, and that if 
further attempts are made to do so they will have to be 
made at the point of the bayonet, while the Ulster people tell 
us that unless they are allowed to continue being governed 
from London they will resist by means of physical force.” 
The answer is that which we gave last week. If there is 
to bea Home Rule scheme it must not include North- 
East Ulster. But we shall be told that no one in Ireland 
will accept Home Rule unless it includes North-Past 
Ulster, and further that it is impossible for financial 
reasons to make a workable measure which exclules 
Ulster. Our reply is that if that is so, as no doubt it is, 
the only sane inference is that no Home Rule Bill can 
be passed. When all the possibilities of change are for 
various reasons blocked, the only thing to do is to main- 
tain the status quo. In truth, the status quo is what it is 
for the reasons that have been given above. ‘fle 
Union, in other words, is in existence because it is neces- 
sary, because experience shows that it is the only system 
under which the political relations between the two 
islands can be regulated without the risk, or rather tho 
certainty, of civil war. The Union may be open to 
many and great objections, but nevertheless it is the 
only solution possible. It is the form of government 
which divides Ireland least, and prevents serious blood- 
shed and disorder. Therefore it is the form of govern- 
ment which is destined to prevail. It is there; 16 
cannot be got rid of without worse evils than those now 
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existing, and therefore we must make the best of it. 
{hat is the conclusion which, if they aré true to them- 
selves, even those who in the abstract decry and detest 
the Union must reach. There are others, however, who, 
like ourselves, believe that the Union is very much more 
than a pis aller or the making the best of a bad job and who 
believe that it is good in itself. We believe that the Union 
has already done great and beneficent work for Ireland, and 
that if it is maintained it will end by curing the ills from 
which Ireland has suffered so long. The legislative and 
administrative Union is destined to prove not merely the 
government which divides Ireland least, but that which will 
bring her political peace as it is already bringing her 
material prosperity. 





A CANDID FRIEND. 


N the new number of the Contemporary Review Sir 
I Edward Cook tells the Government a few truths on 
the excellent, but not always palatable, principle that to 
conquer difficulties you have to understand what they are. 
Such a statement of difficulties is particularly unpalatable 
to the present Government. They would much rather 
pretend that a difficulty does not exist, or at least arrange 
that the inevitable meeting with some disillusioned and 
furious monster should be postponed till a later day, on 
the off-chance that in the meantime the monster will 
have changed his mood and will wear a less ugly 
look. The latter course was taken by the Govern- 
ment in August when they decided to adjourn five 
days before the grouse were ready and a week or ten 
days earlier than had been expected. They fled from 
the terrors of their own creation, boldly declaring as 
they went that their courage was really immense, as they 
had arranged of their own free will that the next round 
with the enemy should be a longer one than the enemy had 
ever claimed. The Autumn Session, in fact, should begin 
early in October instead of in November. Here we are at the 
threshold of the Autumn Session, and we have to ask our- 
selves what the monsters who have taken up their position 
across the path of the Government look like now. 

It cannot be said that they look less substantial than they 
did in August. Indeed, they have grown in bulk. The 
Home Rule Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, the Fran- 
chise Reform Bill and the Trade Unions Bill are a terrific 
group. Of these four Bills only one, the Home Rule Bill, 
has entered upon the Committee stage, and in that case 
only a clause has been disposed of. Sir Edward Cook 
makes a bare suggestion of how much time might be 
spent on this programme by a reference to the history of 
the last Home Rule Bill. Before the time-limit was 
adopted twenty-eight days were spent in Committee, 
and on June 30th, as the only solution of the difficulties 
presented by want of time, a resolution was passed 
fixing July 27th for the conclusion of the Committee 
stage. It is certain that Mr. Asquith will have to 
lay about him freely with the heavy club of the Closure 
in thecoming Session. But the Home Rule Bill is only 
the most formidable beast among the big game which the 
Government hope to bag, and even their own supporters 
might wonder by what unusual blunder in tactics they 
had allowed themselves to be confronted by so many con- 
vergent dangers at the same moment, were it not that 
there is a reason which Sir Edward Cook sets forth in 
extenuation. The Parliament Act forces on the Govern- 
ment a method of proceeding which no Government in 
possession of their senses would adopt willingly. Every 
Bill that is to be passed over the heads of the Lords has 
to command the support of the majority in the Commons 
for a period of two years. In the shortened Parlia- 
ments under the Act the fruitful period of legislation 
has become so short that Bills which are certain 
to be opposed by the Lords must be introduced 
early in the life of a parliament or not at all. “The 
condition of doing legislative work well,” says Sir Edward 
Cook, “is, it may be thought, to give it plenty of time; 
but in the case of a Liberal Government the condition of 
doing a good parliament’s work is to do most of it in a 
single session.” It is not as though only the resistance of 
the Lords has to be circumvented, or rather overridden ; 
the “ unswerving support of the House of Commons,” in 
Mr. Asquith’s phrase, has to be retained for a Bill, and 
that unswerving support, again in Mr. Asquith’s words, 





depends “‘in its turn upon a stable and consistent public 
opinion in the constituencies.” That stable public opinion 
cannot be reckoned on for very long ; thus the Government 
are compelled to offer their Bills ina bunch. As Sir Edward 
Cook puts it: “The sheaves in every field have to be lett 
standing, exposed to wind and weather, until the end of 
the period ordained by the Parliament Act. The crops of 
1912 cannot be garnered till 1914. Or, to vary the figure, 
the Liberal Prime Minister is like a conjurer who must 
keep a number of balls in the air at one time; the fall of 
any one of them, or any chance slip, may ruin the whole 
trick.” 

That is Sir Edward Cook's explanation and excuse. We 
do not accept it, for the simple reason that the Bills which 
the Government are trying to press on the country are 
superfluous Bills. They are not Bills that the country 
wants. If it were a necessary act of administration to get 
this group of Bills through, no doubt there would be much 
force and logic in Sir Edward Cook’s statement of the case. 
But asa matter of fact it never is for the good of the 
country to impose on it such a dose of legislation in one 
draught. It is only a Liberal Government with their 
extraordinary delusion that there is something necessarily 
beneficial in the mere fact of legislating who could suppose 
any such thing. We hold that, under the Parliament Act 
as much as before, the wise strategy of a Liberal Govern- 
ment would be to attack the different positions in detail. If 
they passed only one measure it might be a well-considered 
one that would earn the gratitude instead of the anger of 
the people. But though we part company from Sir 
Edward Cook’s judgment on this subject we share his con- 
clusion when he points out that in considering the relation 
of the Commons to the Lords it is absurd to leave out 
of account the question of reforming the Upper House. 
It is a vicious and futile decision of the present Govern- 
ment to set aside the preamble of their own Parliament 
Act and to behave as though the House of Lords were 
& mere nuisance and impediment, instead of containing, 
as everybody knows it does, some of the finest talent and 
most valuable experience in Imperial affairs that can bo 
found anywhere. Make the Lords by reconstruction 
more responsive to the needs of a democracy, and 
the whole necessity of packing Liberal Bills into a 
group at the beginning of a new Parliament, in 
order to give them as long a time as possible for 
their obstacle race, would disappear. At least it would 
be vastly modified. Sir Edward Cook while, of course, 
declaring that the. Parliament Act secures all the delay 
which its critics said that it would not secure, blames the 
short-sightedness of the common Liberal view that reform 
of the Lords can be postponed indefinitely. He has always 
been a strong supporter of the preamble, and he has never 
convicted his party of folly more clearly from their own 
point of view than by showing them in this article to what 
unnecessary troubles they have now exposed themselves. 

We cannot follow Sir Edward Cook through his analysis 
of the by-elections, though he is always interesting as a 
“ political meteorologist,” nor in his moderate treatment 
of the Ulster problem. The question that remains for 
us here is: Will the “adequate Parliamentary majority ” 
be forthcoming during the necessary period for the 
Government programme? When the Parliament Bill 
was at issue, Liberals, Irish Nationalists, and Labour men 
were at one. But what a welter of contradictory motives 
and rival factions lies now behind the nominal programme 
of the Government! As though the gigantic load of Bills 
which the Government carry on their back were not enough, 
a large proportion of the party are doing their best to 
hoist a new load into position—a raging, tearing propa- 
ganda for taxation of the land. What can we say except 
that if a little kicking and shying across the road do not 
suffice to prevent the load from being put there, the 
Cabinet will obediently carry it? Of the new campaign 
for land taxation Sir Edward Cook says: “ What 
precisely the new crusade is to be, does not clearly appear ; 
but Mr. Outhwaite and his friends give their version and 
are very impatient with anyone who, like Sir Herbert 
Raphael, questions its wisdom. All this is not a very 
healthy symptom. It savours too much of the rival 
tabernacles of a recent period.” Sir Edward Cook, it is 
right to say, finds encouragement for his party in the 
weakness of the criticism that comes from the Opposition, 
in the embarrassment caused by the policy of food taxes, and 
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in the advocacy of “ red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” 
But that does not disguise his concern for his party, nor 
dilute the strength of his contention that the Government 
have brought trouble on the whole machinery of legislation 
by their refusal to reform the Lords. And when he has 
said his say he has not said ail. The distracted and 
deluded women whose shadows lie blackly across the 
Franchise Bill have one knows not what surprises yet to 
spring upon the Government to add to the general con- 
fusion. The Labour Party have not swallowed their 
bitterness, if one may judge from their speeches and action 
in the recess. The cave men who wish to invert our 
foreign policy and get rid of Sir Edward Grey have 
raised a conspicuous standard. The same class of Radicals 
promise to undermine the Home Rule Bill by saving 
Ulster from bloodshed by means of a Referendum or 
another appeal to the electors at a General Election. 
Finally the Nationalists, though it is their policy to fiatter 
the Government, are full of mistrust, chiefly owing to 
Mr. Churchill’s federal speech. The terrors from which 
the Government fled in August close in upon them as they 
once more take the floor of the House of Commons. 





THE POLICY OF PATIENCE. 


Vy E publish this week a letter from a correspondent 

strongly condemning the impatience which is the 
characteristic of most modern politicians. Whether he is 
quite accurate in dating the beginning of this period of 
impatience from the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870 is somewhat doubtful. Most people would be 
inclined to say that the impatience of politicians has a much 
earlier origin, and is, in effect, merely the misapplication 
of a natural human impulse. It is natural for the normal 
healthy man to wish to be doing something, and as long as 
he is doing something on his own account, subject to the 
common law of the land which restrains him from injuring 
his neighbours, no complaint can be made. The whole 
trouble arises when this restless energy of the normal 
human being is directed towards compelling other people 
to do something which very often they do not wish to do 
at all. In current phraseology, this form of activity is 
described by politicians as “a constructive policy.” That 
Liberals and Socialists should have a constructive policy 
is quite intelligible, for the adherents of these two parties 
believe that they have a mission in life to reform the 
world. Being politicians, they are not content to carry 
on this mission by setting a personal example, or by peace- 
fully persuading—in the etymological and not in the legal 
sense—their neighbours to improve their own manner of 
life. Their conception of their duty is to get control of 
the power of the State, and then to use that power to force 
people to adopt reforms which may be good enough in 
themselves, but which would not voluntarily be adopted. 
So far do members of the present Liberal Party carry this 
theory that several of their spokesmen have not been 
ashamed to declare that they object to the Referendum, 
because it would prevent the passage of reforms which a 
party majority might otherwise succeed in imposing upon 
thenation. That such a doctrine is a denial of the whole 
theory of democracy does not appear to these ardent poli- 
ticians to bea matter of any consequence. In their view, the 
will of the people is evidently nothing more than a phrase, 
to be used when convenient, but of no political weight in 
comparison with the supreme end of reforming the world 
according to the gospel of the Liberal or Socialist Party, 
as the case may be. 

But this has never been the view of the Conservative 
Party, at any rate until recent years. Conservatives, as 
their very name implies, wish to preserve institutions as 
they are, or, at any rate, only to make such changes as are 
demonstrably demanded by the changing conditions of 
social life. In a word, their conception is to follow society, 
not to lead it. Of late years, however, a new spirit has 
taken possession of a large section of what was once 
the Conservative Party, with the result that many of 
the most active members of that party are now as 
keen as any Radical on the formulation of a constructive 
policy. Even from their own point of view, this policy is 
both futile and fatal. It is futile, because whatever bids 
Tory democrats may make for the votes of the discontented 
classes, they would be outbidden by Radicals and Socialists. 
It is fatal, because the contented classes will not give any 





enthusiastic support to a party which appears bent on 
ignoring their wishes. We have purposely drawn the dis- 
tinction between the contented and the discontented classes 
rather than between rich and poor, or upper and lower 
whatever those words may mean, because it is notorious 
that in every social stratum there are individuals who are 
contented with their lot and others who are habitually 
discontented. Broadly speaking, it isto the discontented that 
the Radical appeals, to the contented that the Conservatiye 
ought to make his appeal. The Conservative who fails to 
recognize this fails to see the only justification for 
his own party, and in so failing he is not only injuring 
his party, but he is injuring his country. For though 
at times the country as a whole may be said to be rest- 
less and eager to accept change when offered by ardent 
politicians, yet, in the main, the people of this country, 
as of all countries, want to be let alone to pursue their 
own course in their own way. They do not want 
to be guided by politicians, necessarily ignorant of the 
details of the millions of different lives that have to 
be led, and necessarily more concerned with their own 
political manceuvres than the practical needs of the persons 
whom they would coerce through the power of the State. 
Therefore a party which is perpetually wanting to do 
something acts as a constant blister—to use Lord 
Rosebery’s phrase—upon the nation. Possibly blisters 
are sometimes good for us, but they are always unpleasant, 
and it cannot always be good to be blistered. Nor is there, 
in the long run, any reason to believe that the collec- 
tivity which we cali the State will act as a better guide 
to the mass of individuals than they can act to them- 
selves. Some positive things, of course, the State must do— 
such as providing for national defence, to take the most 
obvious case—but, broadly speaking, the State is on safer 
ground when it confines itself to protecting individuals 
from mutual injury. A governing body can more easily 
see what people ought not to do than what they ought to 
do, and for that reason the ideal of the State should be to 
leave the individual to guide himself, subject to certain 
instructions as to directions in which he is not to go. This 
is not a new doctrine. If our impatient Tory democrats 
will trouble to examine the Decalogue they will discover 
that 80 per cent. of its commandments are negative; 
and Moses the Lawgiver is not a bad guide for other 
legislators to follow. 

If we compare for a moment thetroubles of the community 
to the diseases of an individual, we can realize how much 
mischief may be done by the impatience which character- 
izes the modern politician. Physicians have already found 
this out, and the wisest physicians now constantly recom- 
mend a rest cure where their predecessors would have urged 
some drastic remedy. Even more is it true that in the 
body politic patience will often work marvellous cures, 
whereas, if the politician is allowed to have his way and 
insists on trying nostrum after nostrum, the general result 
is that each generation of politicians has to undo the 
mistakes of the generation that went before. 

Nor is it true that the adoption of the policy of patience 
by the Conservative Party—and, as we hope, by the next 
House of Commons—in the least degree implies national 
stagnation. On the contrary, the definite resolve of Parlia- 
ment to let the country alone for ten or a dozen years 
would certainly contribute more to national progress than 
any conceivable piece of legislation that Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonaid in combination could devise. 
For the real work of the nation is not done by Parliaments 
but by men of science, by great industrial leaders, by 
manual labourers—each working in his own sphere, each, 
in the main, working for his own profit, but all uncon- 
sciously co-ordinating their efforts for the general advance- 
ment of the community. The most the State can do to help 
their work is to smooth obstacles from their path here and 
there, so as to facilitate the rapidity of their progress, 
while preventing them from clashing with one another. 
But in practice this is not what the State does. What it 
does is to attempt to carve out separate lines of advance of 
its own devising, which, in practice, inevitably clash witia 
the lines of advance thought out by the men who know 
the work that has to be done. ‘The result is friction 
and retardation. If the present leaders of the Conserva- 
tive Party in this country could be persuaded to realize 
these essential facts of Statecraft they would reap @ 
magnificent reward for the party they lead, and confer au 
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st priceless service upon their country. Nor is it 
or that is asked of them. All that is asked is that, 
being leaders of a Conservative Party, they should be 


Conservative. 








SHAKING HANDS WITH ONESELF. 


7 HY is self-congratulation so dangerous? From time 
\ immemorial it has been observed to bring disaster. 
From one end of the world to the other we all fear it. 
Ancient men of letters and modern women of no education 
hold the same superstition, if superstition it can be called. 
“Something was bound to go wrong,” said the mother of a 
family in Southwark a day or two ago, in excuse for an unfor- 
tunate mistake which she had made in the complicated pre- 
liminaries necessary to the carrying out of her most cherished 
ambition—i.e., the apprenticing of her son. “Something was 
pound to go wrong! I felt so pleased yesterday to think 
how well I was managing. I shook hands with myself, 
so to speak, and then something always goes wrong.” It 
js horribly true; but why is it? The odd thing is that 
the mental prick we experience when we have “shaken 
hands with ourselves” is almost like a prick of conscience, 
There is a suggestion of remorse in it. Yet a moderate 
indulgence in self-congratulation can hardly be reckoned 
a moral offence, and, if it is, the temptation to it is some- 
times overwhelming. Now and then we must congratulate 
ourselves, whatever we risk by it. Our wits, perhaps, have 
brought us success. We can no more keep it to ourselves 
than a child can conceal a gift. We feel particularly well, 
and we cannot help speaking about it, any more than a boy 
can help whistling. We have done right, with a great effort 
and great efforts leave sometimes an irresistible craving for 
recognition. It is a symptom of moral fatigue. We feel that 
we cannot go or without a congratulation from some one, and 
there is not always anyone else to do it. Even from the sternest 
point of view, while it may be wrong to congratulate oneself 
on cleverness and kindness, it can hardly be wrong to con- 
gratulate oneself on exceptional freedom from colds in the 
head. Yet all three offences are equally liable to punishment, 
orsoitseems. An instant expression of repentance is con- 
sidered sometimes to avert the evil. Wesee the delinquent 
pause in his talk, and we perceive that he has received some 
warning which has put him in fear. A courageous person 
will often do no more than touch wood, while the timid will 
set deliberately to work to unsay all they have been saying, 
and, till they have taken back every assertion, no absurd 
stories of the ways in which Japanese and Indians avert the 
evil eye will avail to restore their peace of mind. 

There are a few serious and religious people who tell one 
that this whole theory about the ill-luck of boasting is not 
only foolish but wicked. Such nonsense, they argue, reflects 
upon the character of the Creator. This argument has 
always seemed to the present writer to be illogical, unless 
we push it to its extreme and say that all vague fears witness 
to want of faith. If we are to allow all morally incom- 
prehensible penalties to influence our conception of the 
Deity, we shall not have a very adequate notion of His 
attributes. What are the wages of heroism, as a rule? 
Does the misfortune of the hero reflect upon the character 
of his Maker? The same instructors will reprove us if 
we shiver at the thought of a curse pronounced against 
us. But why, if curses are certainly innocuous, is it so 
great a sin to put a curse upon anyone? and we are all 
agreed that all curses which convey the real wish of the 
speaker, and are not mere expletives, are nothing short of 
wicked. 

It is true that in Hebrew literature not much is written 
about the dangers of self-congratulation. The classics feared 
it far more than did the prophets. Job maintained his own 
absolute integrity both of purpose and action, but the Book 
of Job is a drama whose scene is laid in the human soul, 
und if we refuse to understand its obvious purpose, and 
accentuate the thin framework of the story, we shall be 
obliged to admit that Job, though his luck turned at last, 
was very unlucky. It is impossible to deny that all forms 
of self-congratulation are deprecated in the New Testament, 
wherein several very “hard sayings” relate to the matter— 
Sayings which yet strike the most casual reader as obviously 
true, though he may wish he could see it otherwise. 








But if we admit all this, and we think most people do in 
practice—with many apologies for superstition—admit it, 
must we conclude that self-distrust is a desirable state of 
mind? It certainly is not. Self-reliance might be called one 
of the cardinal virtues, and even those who might be supposed 
to be prejudiced—those, we mean, who suffer most acutely from 
self-distrust—will hardly venture to regard their infirmity 
as a grace. It is a defect for which we ought to feel pity, 
because it is accompanied by so much pain. It is a sort of 
private panic, self-generating and not contagious, demora- 
lizing the energies and rendering even exceptional ability 
ineffectual. It has no direct connexion with humility, though 
it may, through its relation to shyness, have some distant 
kinship with that rare virtue. It is not such an ugly 
quality as self-satisfaction, but it is doubtful if it is in itself 
a much better one. It is simply one manifestation of fear. 
To advise self-distrust as a cure for self-satisfaction is 
like advising an adventurous man to go to bed and stop 
there. He will thus avoid accident as certainly as he will 
lose health. 

There is, of course, a great deal of superstition which is 
allied to what is to our minds the very real danger of self- 
congratulation. All those absit omen expedients (if we may 
be allowed the adjective) for averting the evil eye are unde- 
niably superstitious, but the feeling which gives rise to them 
may yet be reasonable. Take first of all the most morally 
harmless of all boasts, the boast of physical strength. Is it 
not very possible that the state of mind which leads to the 
boast may be inimical to health. It may tend to relax that 
subconscious vigilance which is part of the instinct of self- 
preservation. Something warns us that when we do it we 
have thrown aside a safeguard, and to this warning we shall 
do wrong not to attend. Again, if we congratulate ourselves 
upon our astuteness, or even on our less petty qualities of mind, 
we rest from that constant effort which can alone keep our 
minds in full working order. As to a moral boast, we have 
no sooner uttered it than we have detracted somewhat from 
the beauty of goodness. We bring goodness down to our 
own level; men judge of our action as they judge of us, 
and sometimes their verdict is contemptuous. We do not 
do much harm to ourselves if we observe due moderation; but 
our action is inimical to the moral health of the many, and 
some instinct of homogeneity gives us pause. 

But what if we congratulate ourselves on sheer good 
fortune—that also appears to be unlucky—what law can we 
run counter to then? We do not believe the two things can be 
brought into the same category. Good fortune is rare; when 
it comes it makes us happy and we expect it again—as a 
rule we expect in vain. We did not destroy an enchantment 
by a word. In the nature of things it could not last. That 
handshake that we suspect was part of a fleeting good time— 
let us not regret it. 





AN ULSTERMAN. 


E hear so much to-day of what is said to be theatrical 
and falsely passionate in the character of Ulstermen 
that a reader of Liberal newspapers who is too easily per- 
suaded might forget or ignore all that there is in Ulster of 
good sense, faithfulness, energy, and stability of character. 
Of all the industries of Belfast the most characteristic is the 
colossal work—colossal alike in conception and practice—of 
shipbuilding. The “island” is like several of the Clyde 
yards, with all their Scottish ability and thoroughness, 
transferred to an Irish lough and endowed with a 
fresh gift of intellectual courage and _ inventiveness. 
Belfast shipbuilders have led the world in designing the 
gigantic liners which were not dreamed of afew years ago. 
In one sense the work has mastered the man—made him 
captive to an evolution of magnificence and comfort which, as 
a shipbuilder, he probably did not particularly wish for. But, 
after all, the shipbuilder is essentially concerned with the naval 
architecture, not with the furniture. His creative impulses 
do not produce the perfect drawing room or restaurant, but 
skilfully provide the space for those things in a capable 
vessel. The constructions and reconstructions of ships at 
Belfast are the most striking that the world has seen. One 
cannot fit this fact easily into any conception of Ulster which 
finds in it only a home of bigotry, prejudice and frenzy. 
A brief biography of Mr. Thomas Andrews (“Thomas 
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Andrews, Shipbuilder,” by Shan F. Bullock ; Dublin: Maunsei, 
Is. net), the designer and constructor of the ‘Titanic,’ who died 
an heroic death in the great disaster, will serve as an index to 
what Ulster is capable of, for this shipbuilder was of the very 
spirit of his place and age. He was a type of the great 
industry which is itself typical of Ulster. Mr. Shan Bullock 
brings it out very plainly, to our thinking, that while Mr. 
Andrews was the creator of ships he was himself the product 
of his art and occupation. No man with the least imagina- 
tion can scamp work on which the lives of thousands of 
persons are going to depend. Every honest man who has 
any recognizable degree of responsibility in building a ship is 
influenced by the thought that the starting of a single rivet, 
the collapse of a single small detail, may set up new strains 
in a crisis and will lead to disaster. He can understand the 
sentiment of Loudon Dodd in “ The Wrecker,” when the brig 
resists the batterings of the storm: “God bless every man 
who swung a mallet upon her!” Sir Horace Plunkett, in his 
Introduction, seems to think that there are even fewer men 
of the quality of Tom Andrews than perhaps there are. We 
fancy the occasion might discover them. But it is a likeable 
aspiration for Sir Horace Plunkett to express that more 
industrial leaders may arise, like Andrews, “with a broader 
conception of the life of the country as a whole.” Sir Horace 
Plunkett would not be the seer that he is if he tolerated the 
thought that any industry in Ireland should be encouraged to 
believe that its grasp already equals its reach. 

The artificer of ships appeared in Andrews when he was a 
boy. He was so fond of boats and so skilled in making them 
that his friends nicknamed him “ Admiral.” When he was 
being educated at the Royal Academical Institution in Belfast 
he was fonder of games than of study, but when the need for 
industry came with his apprenticeship to Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff he recognized it and acted on it with an unremitting 
determination. “Thorough” was his motto. He worked by 
day and by night. A weekly game of cricket or hockey, an 
afternoon's sailing or a day’s bunting, was all he ever allowed 
himself. His natural masterfulness, guided by justice and 
mercy, were proved when he was still an apprentice, in an 
anecdote which Mr. Bullock relates. Several of the apprentices 
were on a walking tour, and when they were “ragging” in 
an hotel the rail of a bedstead was broken. 

“Whereupon Tom, assuming responsibility, told the landlady 
that he would bear the expense of repairing the break. She 
answered that in her hotel they did not keep patched beds, con- 
sequently would be troubling him for the cost of a new one. ‘If 
so, the old one belongs to me,’ said Tom. ‘Provided you'll be 
taking it away,’ countered the dame. The boy argued no further, 
but finding presently, through a friendly chambermaid, an old 
charwoman who said her sick husband would rejoice in the luxury 
of the bedstead, he offered to mend it and give it to her. ‘Ah, 
but wouldn’t it be more than my place is worth, child dear,’ she 
answered, ‘for the like of me to be taking it from the hotel.’ 
‘Never mind that,’ said Tom. ‘Give me your address, borrow a 
screwdriver, and I’ll see to it.’ So he and his companions, having 
roughly repaired the rail, took the bedstead to pieces, and, 
applauded by the visitors, carried it to the street. A good- 
natured tram conductor allowed them to load their burden on 
an end of his car. Soon they reached the woman’s home, bore in 
the bedstead, set it up in the humble room, raised the old man 
and his straw mattress upon it from the floor, made him comfort- 
able, and dowered with all the blessings the old couple could 
invoke upon them, went away happy.” 





There is a not uncommon type of British public schoolboy 
who is slow and perhaps not very promising in his work at 
echool, but who never ceases to educate himself. He may 
even discover late in life some exceptional and brilliant talent 
which the school curriculum did not happen to coax out of 
him. Even if he has no buried vein of brilliance, but is 
merely a late developer, he may pass in accomplishment 
the hothouse flowers of the academic system who had utterly 
outclassed him in boyhood. Andrews was of this sort. It is 
not pretended that he was a genius, but we should be willing 
in most circumstances to exchange his perfect power of 
application and his universal competence for genius. There 
was no job in the yards which he did not understand, and 
scarcely one which he could not do himself. In every part of 
the world there is a ship afloat to-day which bears the impress 
of his hand or brain. When Mr. Bullock questioned men 


in the Harland and Wolff yard about the justice of Andrews’ 
reputation the answer was aiways the same: “ He could do 
anything.” 
“ Surely.” 


“Did he know how to drive an engine?” 
*‘And how to rivet a plate?” “He could have 
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built a ship himself, and fitted her—yes, and sailed her too,” 
In his room Andrews had hung a copy of Henry Van Dyke's 
sonnet :— 
“Let me but do my work from day to day 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tranquil room ; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

This is my work, my blessing, not my doom; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in my own way. 

Then shall I see it not too great nor small 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers ; 

Then shail I cheerfully greet the labouring hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 

At eventide, to play, and love, and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best.” 
Andrews was never afraid to rebuke any man, but he was very 
quick in sympathy for failures which were the result of 
misfortune and not of negligence. In politics he was a strong 
Unionist, because he thought that Home Rule meant financial 
ruin; but he sometimes expressed disapproval when Irish 
Unionists tried to influence British electors by appeals to 
passion rather than to reason. 

We come to the last scene on board the ‘Titanic.’ Several 
of the survivors were persons who knew Andrews well and 
who naturally noticed what he did and said in the crisis, 
There is, perhaps, no such body of evidence about the last 
acts of anyone on board the ‘ Titanic’ as there is about those 
of Andrews. After the crash against the iceberg he went 
below to examine the damage. One of the survivors describes 
his return from below :— 

“ When he came we hung upon his words, and they were these: 

‘There is no cause for any excitement. All of you get what you 
can in the way of clothes and come on deck as soon as you can, 
She is torn to bits below, but she will not sink if her after 
bulkheads hold.’” 
Surely this was just what he ought to have said. He had to 
inform people who as yet bad no idea that anything serious 
had happened that they must take every precaution for their 
safety. Yet he must not shut out hope. One glance at the 
damage had, of course, shown the designer of the ship that 
she was doomed. He was in the position of a doctor who 
knows that the death of a person is, humanly speaking, certain, 
but who is too wise to say that there is no hope while there is 
still life. He must take a grave view, yet offer no crushing 
and discouraging judgment. The narrative goes on :— 


“As he came up from the grim work of investigation he saw 


Miss Sloan and told her that as an accident had happened it would 
be well, just by way of precaution, to get her passengers to put 
on warm clothing and their lifebelts and assemble on the boat 


deck. But she read his face, ‘ which had a look as though he were 
heart-broken,’ and asked him if the accident were not serious. 
He said it was very serious ; then, bidding her keep the bad news 


quiet for fear of panic, he hurried away to the work of warning 
and rescue. Another stewardess gives an account of Andrews, bare- 
headed and insufficiently clad against the icy cold, going quietly 
about bidding the attendants to rouse all passengers and get them 
up tothe boats. Overhearing him say to Captain Smith on the 
upper deck, ‘ Well, three have gone already, Captain,’ she ran 
to the lower stairway and to her surprise found water within six 


steps of her feet. Whereupon she hurried above to summon help, 
and returning met Andrews, who told her to advise passengers to 
leave the upper deck. Ten minutes went. The water had crept 
further up the stairway. Again Andrews came to her and said, 
‘Tell them to put on warm clothing, sce that everyone has 
a lifebelt, and get them all up to the boat deck.’ Another 
fifteen minutes went. The top of the stairway was now nearly 
awash. A second time Andrews came. ‘Open up all the 
spare rooms,’ he ordered. ‘Take out all lifebelts and spare blankets 
and distribute them.’ This was done. Attendants and passengers 
went above to the boat deck. But returning for more belts, the 
stewardess again met Andrews. He asked her whether all the 
ladies had left their rooms. She answered ‘ Yes,’ but would mako 
sure. ‘Go round again,’ said he; and then, ‘Did I not tell you 
to put on your life-belt? Surely you have one.’ She answered 
‘Yes, but I thought it mean to wear it.’ ‘Never mind that,’ said 
he. ‘Now, if you value your life, put on your coat and belt, then 
walk round the deck and let the passengers see you.’ . . . Some 
twenty minutes before the end, when the last distress signal had 
been fired in vain, when all the upper deck and the fore deck «s 
well were ravaged by the sea, there was acrush and a little con- 
fusion near the place where the few remaining boats were being 
lowered, women and children shrinking back, some afraid to 
venture, some preferring to stay with their husbands, a few 
perhaps in the grip of cold and terror. ‘hen Andrews came and 
waving his arms gave loud command: ‘Ladies, you must get in at 
once. There is not a minute to lose. You cannot pick and 
choose your boat. Don’t hesitate. Gct in, get in!” . - 

Some fifteen minutes were left: and in those minutes we still hav« 
sight of Andrews, One met him, bareheaded and carrying 4 
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Jifebelt, on his way to the bridge, perhaps to bid the Captain good- 
bye. Later, an assistant steward saw him standing alone in the 
smoking-room, his arms folded over his breast and the belt lying 
on a table near him. The steward asked him, ‘ Aren’t you going 
to have a try for it, Mr. Andrews? ” He never answered or moved, 
* just stood like one stunned.’ ” 

The last and grandest glimpse caught of Andrews showed 
him on the boat deck, as it sank beneath his feet, throwing 
chairs overboard to those who were struggling in the water. 
We may hope with Mr. Bullock that he lies in the great ship 
he had helped to fashion. 





PETS AT THE ZOO. 


RATHER odd case came into the police courts on 
Monday. A German named Franz Brumm was 
charged with attempting to take a squirrel from Regent's 
Park. He was seen to catch a squirrel and put it into a bag; 
he dropped the squirrel when he was followed, but when he 
was searched his pockets were found to contain a “ walnut with 
a hook attached ” and a pair of gloves that had evidently been 
bitten by squirrels. He was fined £5. But the strange point 
is that in the evidence given it was stated that one hundred and 
fifty squirrels had been stolen from the park during the last 
six months. How these figures were arrived at was not 
explained, though very likely an observant park keeper 
could make a pretty good guess at the numbers of squirrels in 
the park. These squirrels, of course, are descendants of the 
grey squirrels originally presented to the Zoological Gardens by 
the Duke of Bedford, with the idea that they should establish 
themselves in the Gardens and Regent’s Park as they have 
done in the Central Park in New York, For some years past 
they have been familiar figures in the grass and among the 
tree branches, and it was only lately that they were noticed 
to be gradually becoming fewer in number. It seems that 
quite a trade in these little animals was established for a time 
among certain so-called “ naturalists’” shops in London. You 
could buy a grey squirrel for half-a-crown, so that the price 
given to catchers in the park cannot have been very high, 
though, to be sure, the price for one hundred and fifty might 
be worth having. However, the grey squirrels will doubtless 
soon get up their numbers again. If they have disappeared 
from the park, there is still a healthy stock in the Zoo in 
the squirrels’ trees enclosure, where, in company with the 
marmots, they still eat or bury nuts as fast as they are 
brought to them. The marmots, for their part, are frequently 
taken for another sort of squirrel, and as they sit at the door 
of their burrows, at intervals throwing up their front paws 
with a short squeal, as if they had just been told the most 
shocking story possible, they continue to excite speculation 
among the curious. 

The squirrels are, doubtless, the best known among the pets 
at the Zoo, where their boldness and confidence, besides a 
certain corpulence which may be taken to indicate good-nature, 
attract even the most unobservant. A squirrel which will 
jump up on anybody’s knee and ask for what it requires is 
plainly a creature to be encouraged. But there is never a 
crowd round the squirrels’ trees, of course, as there is round 
the new bears’ enclosures, where the inhabitants invite com- 
parison with the best and largest of nursery companions. In 
the northern enclosure, which stands where the old polar bears’ 
cage used to be, there are at the present as many as nine 
young bears, all of them apparently on friendly terms, 
and nearly all of them of engaging and confident habits. 
Bears are among the animals which are offered as gifts 
to the Zoo most often; their owners get tired of them, 
or find that they are not so gentle as they were hoped to be, 
and then the numbers at the Zoo increase. Just now there 
are five “Teddy” bears of different sizes in the northern 
enclosure, with two young sloth bears, a black bear, and a 
Malay sun bear. Billy and Jumbo, two half-grown brown 
bears, are moderately staid; Bogey, Daisy, and Nancy, 
very young and restless animals, spend the day in wrestling 
and bathing. Malayan sun bears do not bathe, nor do sloth 
bears; the sloth cubs do not even box and strive as do other 
cubs, but merely roam quickly and silently about the rocks 
and the tree-trunks. They seem good-tempered enough, as 
bears in their position must necessarily be; indeed, so far as 
management is concerned, a créche of nine young bears is 
something of an achievement. But the management of the 
bears to-day is, of course, an entirely different thing from 





what it used to be. The “pit” has gone, and the polar 
bears’ basin; you may not even feed the polar bears to-day, 
so that Sammy and Barbara receive neither fruit nor 
cake. No doubt the indiscriminate feeding by visitors which 
goes on throughout the year is not always good for the 
animals. There are three young wolf cubs, for instance, only 
a few weeks old, which their keeper has toshut up away from 
visitors because they cannot resist sweets and over-eat them- 
selves. Not that in other ways their manners are petlike. 
These three young wolf bitches, although they have never had 
any but the kindliest advances made to them, are nervous and 
mistrusting creatures; so is a neighbour of theirs, a strong 
young cub of four months, who lives alone and dislikes 
visitors. His father, George, the great grey timber wolf, was 
once gentle and tame, and was taken about the gardens on a 
lead like a dog. Now he is the savagest beast, and leaps at 
the side of his cage with a yell if he iseven spokento. As for 
his manner of dining, it is the most ferocious thing to see. 
A piece of meat is thrust under the bars, and he and his 
mother, who lives with him, fly at it; there is a furious worry 
of white teeth, George gulps, and Blanca, his mother, goes 
away unfilled. There are no delicate methods of feeding full- 
grown timber wolves, and George's son, doubtless, will;'soon 
arrive at an equally robust age. He is already a bigger cub 
than his father was at his age, and will have as fierce an 
appetite. He will shift for himself. With some of the rarer 
and more delicate animals arrangements for feeding have to 
be very precise. ‘I'he young Kordofan giraffe, for instance, 
which only came to the Zoo on September 13th, has its supply 
of milk carefully regulated in a bucket, which is placed in a 
manger high on the wall, so that it cannot tip the bucket over 
and so lose the milk. It is a most friendly and gentle animal, 
though it likes amusement; “He'd very likely jump on you,” 
the keeper tells you, “ not meaning to hurt you, but in play.” 
However, you can stand in its stall without its jumping on 
you, and it will take biscuit very daintily and allow its nose 
to be stroked as if it were a favourite pony. Much less 
reposeful is its neighbour, the young elephant from the 
Federated Malay States. This has also many of the attributes 
of the best type of pet, and is devoted to the keeper who 
brought it from India; but its manners are restless, It runs 
backwards and forwards in its stall, its long bristles sticking 
oddly up from its back, and it continually puts its small 
trunk into its mouth, apparently just as a child would suck 
its thumb, 

Out of the many birds and beasts which are presented to 
the Zoo after having been pets in private families, the parrot 
house naturally holds a large number. If a parrot is healthy, 
it seems, it is generally accepted, and sometimes the house is 
inconveniently full. One of its most accomplished inmates, 
the gift of a lady, is a sulphur-crested cockatoo. He is a fine 
bird, forty years of age. “ What do you want?” his keeper 
asks him. “I want to get out,” he replies in a very direct 
manner, and having asserted his want, he gets out. He 
watches the keeper loosen the padlock, then he lifts up 
the wire catch, opens the door, and steps upon a finger. 
If he is told that he is a pretty bird, he puts up 
both his wings to show the lemon-coloured feathers ; 
he also shakes his head violently like a dog. Deciding to 
return to the cage, he selects the right key for the padlock, 
and re-enters his door backwards and upside down. He 
perhaps gets all the petting that he needs; other parrots 
sometimes mope, because they cannot, among so many, get. all 
the attention they have been used to. The creatures which are 
really petted at the Zoo are the chimpanzees and gibbons in 
the apes’ nurseries. Delia, the young orang-utan, is dead, 
and the nursery no longer holds Nellie, the chimpanzee who 
used to be her companion. But Fanny and Jerry, two 
youthful chimpanzees, are there in their stead, and they throw 
their arms round their keeper's neck as did Delia and 
Nellie. They take food between meals, perhaps, a little 
differently. Fanny, if commanded to do so, will even give 
a desired raisin to Jerry, and both of them are learning 
a game of choosing one of two hands in the hope that they 
will find a raisin in it; if one chooses wrongly, it gives 
the raisin to the other. Jimmy, the silver gibbon in 
the next nursery, has also a new accomplishment. A mouse 
trap is set under his cage, and if it catches a mouse in the 
night he tells the keeper in the morning. “Oo! 00!” he calla 
out as soon as the door opens. He cannot see the trap, but 
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listens for the click of the door; if the trap catches no mouse 
he remains silent. These young apes of course invite all 
sorts of games and caresses; so do many of the gentler 
inhabitants of the monkey house, such as the Mona guenons. 
Guenons, by the way, they must be called no longer; they 
were guenons only a year or two ago, but now they 
are all cercopithekes, as you may see by the label. 
They are none the less gentle for their uglier name. 
Of the creatures in other cages which show proclivities 
towards petting, some might be passed over at once as 
unlikely subjects. There is the elephant seal, for instance. 
The elephant seal probably appears to most visitors 
to the Zoo as the embodiment of stodginess. His body is 
rotund, his breathing is stertorous, his eyes are generally shut, 
and when they are open they are round and flat and look as 
if they saw nothing. But the elephant seal should be 
watched when he sees a friend. If he sees some one he knows 
—particularly one visitor who knows all the animals better 
than any one else—he is immediately alert and attentive. He 
raises his head, looks about him, swims to the side of his pool 
which is nearest his friend, perhaps follows him backwards 
and forwards and all round his cage. When at last his friend 
goes away, he seems to find it hard to believe that he is to be 
left again; he raises himself half upright and gazes long and 
anxiously, like an affectionate dog, ut the departing figure 
until it is at last out of sight. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REAPING OF ULSTER. 


(To rue Ep:ror or tue “ Spectator.” } 





Srr,—It was somewhere towards the middle of Munster that an 
old woman with lace to sell thrust her face in at the door of 
the railway carriage, and vociferated at a customer who was 
eheapening her wares, “I'll get good prices when Home Rule 
comes.” I was travelling diagonally from the South of Ireland 
to the North, and the hum of summer was still in the south- 
west, though the stubble fields were empty and the winnowed 
grain was home, and the political situation rested like a cap 
of snow on the far Province of Ulster. The milky mildness of 
the southern climate still clung in the air, soft-eyed vampire 
of energy, and foster-mother of the slug-a-bed; we have 
fought it long, and with a varying success. With the com- 
fortable prophecy of the lace-seller following me in the 
hardening air of evening I negotiated Dublin, where the 
lighted trams ran by the Liffey, trailing through the tar-black 
water reflections like iridescent fringe. In the morning, 
when the train moved out of the northern station, a few tall 
chimneys with their thongs of smoke stood bravely against 
the resigned sadness of the Dublin mountains; as we travelled 
up the coast into Ulster the sea came in green and snarling, 
and the dingy clouds flew laden before the stern south-easter ; 
rain, and culd rain, must be in their packs, and up here, where 
the shivering harvest of the north was still in the fields, there 
was work to do that, no less than the harvest, cried out for 
sunshine. 

Here, already, was Lisburn, where last night the crowds 
shouted round Sir Edward Carson; already on the platforms 
and in the carriages was a new type of face, a square jaw, a 
prominent chin, broad cheek-bones, a thick and intrepid nose, 
an onward eye, not averse from combat. To me, born and bred 
among the grave and dreamy faces of the West, apprenticed to 
Dublin life, seasoned in the South, these eyes and voices told 
a new story. Not an imaginative story, or a very sympathetic 
one; certainly not a long one; it would scem as if time were 
of more value here than conversation. They are quick movers, 
going about their business at a pace that is on equal terms 
with their brains; we can console ourselves down in the South 
with the entirely true reflection that if we moved as fast as 
our ideas we should be invisible to the naked eye. The grey 
wind persecuted the streets of Belfast; seen from a cab 
window, with its ponderous public buildings looming in the 
haze, it might have been a glimpse of some great English 
manufacturing town. Then the wide water beside the train 
that took me North again; the dim shore, where the ‘Titanic’ 
was cradled ; later on the new and paralyzing odours of drying 
flax. With the pastures of Munster stiil borne on the retina, 
the country seemed a sour and marshy one, and with October 
and its mists only ten days away, the stooks were still in the 





fields, the turf was still drying, and there were sheets of oats 
uncut and not yet fully ripe. A few hours earlier Sir Edward 
Carson had passed with acclamations up the line on his way 
to Derry, through this balf-familiar and half-strange land. 
scape, that wore the green and brown and sad raiment of the 
West, and carried turf ricks, and steam-rolled roads, and 
cottages profuse and ostentatious of whitewash, and inhabj. 
tants who spoke boldly and bluntly in the accents of Scotland. 
That night the drum of the Orangemen made a distant and 
vigorous rhythm in the motionless moonlight, announcing to 
all whom it might concern that these were the loyal men of 
Ulster. 

Next day the Union Jacks brandished the same statement 
to heaven, in the hard, cool sunshine. The first that caught 
the eye strained at its leash above the gable of a cottage by 
the roadside; a blood-red blur against the humility of thateh 
and whitewash, a vaunt of loyalty, and also a very pitiful 
appeal to Caesar. The long white road to Coleraine clove 
through deserted countryside, where the oats stood uncut or 
lay reaped, or peopled the fields with stooks, abandoned at 
their most vulnerable moment by workers who counted every 
working hour like a coin. The farm horses were in the shafts 
of market carts, tugging the square-jawed farmers and their 
families along the straight and well-made roads; the inevit- 
able donkey cart of the South is not seen in this speedy 
Antrim. In Coleraine the face of the town quivered with 
tense flags, and the hard-faced men tramped in the streets, 
and Orange collars and blue collars glowed in the sun at the 
railway station, and the mustering drum was notidle. The 
guard of honour waited in a double line for Sir Edward 
Carson, muscular young men, filling out their dark Sunday 
suits remarkably well; a company of capable persons, taking 
themselves and the position with entire seriousness, very 
independent individuals, strenuously agreeing to make them- 
selves into rank and file. It conveyed suddenly the anxiety 
of heart, the tough self-confidence, the elements of agony 
that are in this phenomenon of Ulster. 

The marching town emptied itself on to a grassy hill by the 
river Bann, where, with its back to the broad water and its 
flags braced against the strong east wind, was set the speaker's 
pavilion; and over the bridge tramped the Orangemen, with 
the tall banners above them and the drums bumping on 
through the whistling storm of fifes, and ranged themselves 
on the slope. The river was grimly blue and coldly chiselled 
into furrows by the wind; it is a stalwart river, with loaded 
trucks moving on its banks and steamers lying at its wharves, 
and these things were appropriate to the sentiment of the 
picture. The speakers looked up the hill of faces, and in 
anxious stillness the words of Sir Edward Carson were absorbed 
by an audience well versed in religious and political discussion, 
and gleaned to the’furthest possibility of earshot ; beyond that 
there was still complete silence, and attentive faces fixed on 
their leader. Beyond them again was the myriad, unseen 
audience that would next morning scan every syllable and 
sift every phrase, and the words were chosen and weighty, and 
the sentences were laid with line and plummet till the position 
stood like a fort, and the cheering flung its arms round it like 
a flood tide. The members of Parliament spoke, and to all of 
them the meeting gave that unfaltering heed that was like the 
steady stretch of the long Union Jacks against the east wind. 
Sometimes the bunches of lesser flags made a fluttering that 
was like the clapping of hands, sometimes the cheering broke 
out in a erash, but the dominant note was attention of a deter- 
mined sort. Last of all Mr. F. E. Smith rose in his place, with 
his boyish face heavily set. I have seen such a face, 80 
inscrutably youthful, so immutably serious, in a deal at the 
Dublin Horse Show, when a man had so good a horse to sell 
that he was lifted above any mere trivialities or panegyrics. 
Sir Edward Carson's speech was like masonry; the speech of 
Mr. F. E. Smith was like the flight of a strong bird. After 
it, of course, the National Anthem, and the empty town 
swallowed up the meeting; later on, when the sun had 
set, the dark figures and the Orange collars converged 
upon the railway station, and the crowd swayed and strove 
on the platform as the speakers struggled through ; 
the Northerners were letting themselves go. They cheer 
with a brazen resonance: down in the South we yell as 
if hounds were going away; as samples of the strangest, 
most generous of human manifestations, either will do. The 
face and shoulders of Sir Edward Carson were suddenly 
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yaised above the hurricane, the face that is a blend of North 
and South, the powerful jaw was Ulster, the eye was receptive 
and communicative, like a Southerner’s. He told his fol- 
Jowers of his confidence in them, and his voice revealed his 
fatigue and added to the force of his words. Into the mass of 
cheering that filled the air there crept a sibilant sound; they 
were calling for Smith, and he in turn appeared above the 
heads, out of breath, and moved beyond his impassivity. 
“When the history of this movement comes to be written,” 
he called out, “it will be said of Ulster that she saved herself 
by her exertions, and England by her example.” The train 
was coming slowly in at his back, with the engine veiled in 
steam-clouds that had the red stain of the fire in them. 


After the day of exaltation followed the Sunday of humilia- 
tion and intercession, and in the churches the hard and virile 
yoices rumbled the confession of sin, and sang the National 
Anthem like a challenge. Next morning the congregations 
were back to the land, and the east wind blew straight and 
dry, and the country rustled with the handling of the sheaves. 
These are quick workers and fast movers; on the roads the 
girls walk in step, with their heads in the air and their hardy 
eyes alert; in the stack-yards they fork up the straw to the 
stack builder with an easy and rapid swing. Throughout the 
week of struggle with the lagging harvest went, like the wind 
among the sheaves, the talk of Ulster Day and of the signing of 
the Covenant, and, as if on the wind, came the far-away 
thunder of the big meetings. “I couldn’t go to the meeting,” 
saida man whose strength of body was not great, “ but I'l 
go to the signing. That’s my duty.” His duty; that was 
a new kind of motive to hear of. Not his revenge, or his 
fear, or the galling of a secret fetter, but, shortly and 
sufficingly, his duty. 

The conclusion of the matter was, as I saw it, no less simple 
and complete. It took place ina clean, whitewashed village 
of asingle street; the Union Jacks were thrust out at the 
windows, and adark group of men and women was outside the 
little Orange Hall, under a strip of canvas that bore the un- 
qualified statement that these people would not have Home 
Rule. They know what their statement means; every mile of 
this ground has been fought over and died for, many times. 
At the back of the Hall was an enclosed patch of grass, and 
here the unprecedented and quiet ceremonial began. The 
women sat on benches, the Orangemen in sashes marched 
softly in, two and two, and stood in a semicircle behind. 
Against a gray gable-end was a table, with the gaudy flags on 
either side, and here the tall rector took his place. “O God 
our Help” was sung, and all knelt on the grass, and repeated 
the General Confession. Belfast has spoken in might this 
day, but the line of kneeling men in the well-worn suits and 
the Orange sashes, with their heads bent and their lips mov- 
ing, will not, in its profound pathos, be excelled. The sweet 
turf-smoke drifted across them from a cottage chimney, and 
bewildered the Southern sense, that has ineffaceable asso- 
ciations of its own for that scent, pathetic ones too, and 
cherished. “These men will die in their last ditch, if such 
there be in this business,” says the correspondent of the 
Daily News, lifted off his feet and into prophecy, like 
Balaam the son of Zippor, and it was there, where his 
words have taken it, that the scene caught at the throat of 
the onlooker. The village was perfectly silent, and bare- 
footed children looked in at the entrance under the Union 
Jacks that played with their hair. The tall rector spoke, with 
that same note of deep anxiety and desperate trust that has 
penetrated this epoch in Ulster; as he stood, with the Lion 
of England wrestling against the flagstaff at his side, 
there was but one thing to realize, that “they breathe truth 
that breathe their words in pain.” When all was over 
the congregation filed into the Orange Hall and proceeded 
to the signing of the Covenant. There was no excite- 
ment whatever, and no hesitation; four at a time the men 
stooped and affixed their signatures, and were quickly 
replaced by the next batch. Down the street, in a market 
house, the women were signing, women who had come in 
flagged motors, and on bicycles, and on foot, and the Lion 
of England looked on from his place above their heads. In 
the Ulster Hall the people were signing at about the rate of a 
hundred and fifty a minute; here there was no hypnotic force 
of dense masses, no whirlwinds of emotion, only the unadorned 
and individual action of those who had left their fields, and 





taken their lives and liberties in their hands; laying them 
forth in the open sunshine as the measure of their resolve.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Martin Ross. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LATE SIR FREDERICK RICHARDS. 


(To tux Epiror or tux “Srectator.”’] 


Srr,—The death of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick 
Richards removes from our midst one of the most distin- 
guished naval officers of modern times, who entered the 
Royal Navy sixty-four years ago, remained on the active list 
fifty-five years, rendered valuable service afloat in peace and 
in war, and proved himself most capable as an administrator 
of naval affairs at the Admiralty, ending his career there 
as Senior Naval Lord in the strenuous period 1893-99. The 
main facts of his life and service have been admirably 
summarized in obituary notices published in some of the 
leading journals; but, in these days of rapid change, the 
recollection of services rendered to the Navy and the nation, 
however distinguished they may have been, is apt to become 
dim when twelve or thirteen years have elapsed. The work 
done by Sir Frederick Richards was, however, so exceptional 
that I would crave permission to recall to readers of the 
Spectator one or two of the later incidents in that work, all of 
which occurred within my personal knowledge and have had 
an abiding influence on British naval policy. This may be 
done most simply by quoting the following passage from the 
presidential address which I delivered before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in 1903. Sir Frederick Richards’ name 
stood in the select list of the honorary members of the 
Institution, and he was present on the occasion. Those who 
knew him best will agree that if he had known such a public 
acknowledgment would have been made, Sir Frederick Richards 
would not have attended the gathering. Fortunately he was 
kept in ignorance, and consequently had the rare experience 
of listening to the applause which followed when this passage 
was read—applause given by a most representative body of 
professional men, themselves habituated to the conduct of 
great works and the endurance of heavy responsibilities, and 
therefore better able to judge of the merits of work done by 
others. 

“The change of practice in regard to British programmes of 
construction has arisen from various causes. One of the most 
influential has been the able Report drawn up in 1888 by three 
distinguished Admirals who were appointed as a Committee to 
report on the naval mancuvres of 1888. Amongst them was our 
Honorary Member, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, 
G.C.B. The Report went far beyond the intentions and expecta- 
tions of the Admiralty, who appointed the Committee; and the 
general summary with which it concludes is a composition which 
should be studied by all charged with the conduct of our naval 
affairs. It undoubtedly had weight, not merely in connexion 
with the framing of the Naval Defence Act (1889), but in 
greatly influencing the subsequent naval programmes of Lord 
Spencer and Lord Goschen, Sir Frederick Richards was for a 
long period the chief naval member of the Board of Admiralty, 
and in office did not shrink from giving effect to the principles he 
had laid down when in a less responsible position. His political 
chiefs have testified publicly to the great services he has rendered, 
and I have felt moved, on this occasion, to bear my testimony, 
resting, as it does, upon a close official connexion of long standing.” 
The programmes for which Sir Frederick Richards was 
primarily responsible, as chief naval adviser to the British 
Government, included not merely the provision of an 
adequate naval force, with its varied types duly propor- 
tioned, but the construction and equipment of a chain of 
modern naval bases encircling the globe and constituting 
important (indeed essential) features in a scheme for the naval 
defence of the Empire, its commerce and oversea communiva- 
tions. When it is borne in mind that this onerous task was 
performed by an officer then about sixty years of age, who 
had been trained under the ancient régime in sailing ships, 
had lived through a period of incessant change and progress 
in naval war matériel, and had spent most of his life in active 
service afloat, the work done appears the more remarkable. 
Yet no idea of claiming public recognition, much less 
notoriety, ever occurred to Sir Frederick Richards; and (as 
the Times recalled) Mr. Goschen, when First Lord, dwelt 
gracefully as well as touchingly upon this aspect of the 
character of the great man whose loss the nation now has to 
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Sir Frederick Richards was beloved by all who had the 
honour of his friendship; he was implicitly trusted and 
universally respected by the naval service; the welfare of 
that service was his constant thought and care not merely 
during his active career, but when in retirement he could 
simply watch the progress of events. Monuments to his 
prescience and practical wisdom will long endure in the great 
naval bases which were constructed on his advice. Although 
the fleets built to fulfil his scheme of Imperial Naval Defence 
may have disappeared, his memory will be cherished not 
merely by those who served with and under him, but by all who 
desire the continued maintenance of British naval supremacy. 
I an, Sir, &c., W. H. WHire. 

8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





IMPATIENCE, 
(To rue Eniror or taz “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—The letter of your correspondent “ Workman” in the 
Spectator of September 28th conveys a truth which is too 
much‘lost sight of, a truth which needs to be dwelt upon in 
season and out of season. Impatience is the deadly foe of 
Improvement. Ever since Robert Lowe shrieked “ We must 
educate our Masters ”"—the newly enfranchised residuum of 
1869—impatience has been the keynote of the political concert 
—or discord! The present political chaos—characteristically 
manifested, as “ Workman ” puts it, in the result of Midlothian 
—began with the State schooling of 1870. As any one with 
real political foresight might have predicted, this measure of 
incipient Socialism was as the letting out of water. It 
would be asking too much space if I tried to enumerate 
all the measures for improving the condition of the 
people which grew out of State schooling; but your 
correspondent has uttered one epigram which tells the 
whole story. “Your free education ends in the cine- 
matograph entertainment”! ‘“ Workman” also says, “The 
culminating factor of the present unrest may or may 
not be the Insurance Bill”—which, by the way, he ought to 
have called the Insurance Act—but whether “culminating” 
or not, assuredly it is an object-lesson in impatience. In 
short, all improvement must come from within, not from 
without; from the people, not from Parliament. Impatience 
eries out for measures like the Insurance Act, which began to 
break down before it had been enacted. I know not whether 
“Workman” anticipates a Unionist victory at the General 
Election, whenever that comes, but I do hope for such a victory, 
because (besides every other reason) the Unionist Party is 
homogeneous. A coalition is like the dog that is “ wagged by 
his tail.” A united party can adopt a policy of patience, 
which is the only policy suited to the time. What are called 
constructive policies are policies of impatience. 

Unluckily there is a section of the Unionist Party which is 
only too eager to outbid and “dish” the Socialist-Separatist 
Coalition by dint of something they call a constructive policy, 
which if carried out would end as constructive policies hitherto 
have ended—in disaster. It is written, “In returning to rest 
shall yo be saved—in quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” Must I complete the quotation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREEDOM AND PATIENCE. 





[To tae Epiror or tas “Sprecraror.”] 
Srr,—I cannot understand a great part of “ Workman's” 
letter in the Spectator of September 28th; but two sentences 
in it are quite simple, and upon the answer to them depends, 
I believe, the success or failure of the Conservative Party. 
“Will the Conservative Party let well alone? Must they 
come to the electors with a newfangled social reform?” I 
gather that “ Workman” hopes that the Conservative Party 
will let well alone. If it does so, it will gather round it 
moderate men of all parties. If it goes in for newfangled 
social reforms it will not “dish the Whigs,” but it will dish 
the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES S, JERRAM. 
London. 


SAFEGUARDS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
IRELAND BILL. 
[To tHe Eprror oF tae “ Spectator.” ] 
S1rr,—I must thank “ Irish Protestant” for his letter in your 
issue of September Ith, It affords striking confirmation from 
the mouth of a political opponent of the futility of the so-called 
“ safeguards ” of the Government of Ireland Bill. It does not 





in the least dispose of what he terms the “serious allegations” 





made by me in your correspondence columns. To begin with 
he is thoroughly pleased with the action of the Quebec Lasts. 
ture in 1888, by which it granted certain State lands and 
£92,000 as compensation for property alienated upon the 
British conquest in 1763. We may suppose, then, that if an 
Irish Parliament were to follow the Quebec precedent and to 
suggest similar compensation in respect of the property of 
religious houses to the number of over 480, at various dates 
suppressed here, the proposal would be welcomed by those 
politicians who are of the “ accommodating Protestant” type. 
These, Mr. F. H. O’Donnell assures us, are dearest of all to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy as being least inclined to inter. 
fere with affairs in which the Church is concerned. There js 
nothing in the Bill to prevent heavy taxation being imposed 
on the people of Ireland to-day, in respect of alienations with 
which they had nothing to do, and from the proceeds of which 
they received nothing. 

“Trish Protestant” is in error as to the nature of the appeal 
to Oitawa. The only question before the Dominion Parlia- 
ment was whether Quebec had exceeded its constitutional 


powers. The merits or demerits of the proposal were not 
before it. Suppose, however, that he was right in his argu. 


ments upon this head. Does he not then show conclusively 
how little help Irish loyalists and Protestants need expect 
from the supremacy of Imperial Parliament, or from the 
power of veto lodged in the Crown? “Trish Protestant” 
denies that Mercier used threats against members of the 
Legislature who should dare to oppose the grant. In the 
official report of his speech we find that, after referring to 
the demands of the ecclesiastical authorities, he went on, 
“They said to us with energy, I do not say unjustly, but 
with energy, with vigour, that we were detainers of ecclesias- 
tical property, that we were robbers, and that we should make 
restitution because all the members of the Government and of 
the Legislature found themselves subject to certain ecclesias- 
tical penalties if they rejected the Bill.” The Protestant 
members he reminded that there were enough of his cc- 
religionists in their constituencies to prevent their re-election 
ifthey opposed him. Similar language would be very common 
in an Irish House of Commons. That the Pope’s approval to 
the proposal had been obtained is evident from the recital of 
preliminary negotiations found in the preamble of the Bill 
itself. 

The payment of £30 in respect of the late M. Broct was 
made solely and only for a Mass, as the entry in the accounts 
shows. An item of £191 odd appears in the accounts for 1911 
as paid for a funeral service in that year. If such an applica- 
tion of public moneys in Ireland became legal it would very 
rapidly become popular. “Irish Protestant” suggests that 
“purely Protestant institutions” also may receive grants 
from public funds. I confess that a study of aifairs in 
Quebec renders this fact anything but a consolation. There, 
as in Ireland, Protestants pay taxes out of all proportion to 
their number, but receive the scantiest consideration. A vast 
number of religious of the various orders are quasi-Govern- 
ment officials, subsidized if not supported by the State. 
Grants are made, not only to convents and monasteries, but 
also to priests “for benevolent purposes” and for the purchase 
of Roman Catholic literature. He is, moreover, mistaken in 
supposing that “all money paid for school taxes by Protestants 
goes to Protestant education.” This is far from being the 
case. The largest tax-paying concerns in Quebec are incor- 
porated companies, of which by far the greater number are 
Protestant. The school taxes paid by these companies are 
divided between the Protestant and Roman Catholic education 
authorities in proportion to the numerical strength in the 
locality of their respective denominations. Yet this, involving 
as it does a burden of over £150,000 per annum placed upon 
Protestants for the support of Roman Catholic schools, is one 
of the least of the injustices to which they have to submit in 
the matter of education in Quebec. 

To write toa Roman Catholic friend, asking him to write 
to his friends in Quebee for information on such matters, is 
hardly the method of ascertaining the facts which would 
suggest itself to any serious student of the religious question 
in Quebec. I do not wonder that “Irish Protestant” was 
misled, and I do not see that he has made the “ safeguards ” 
of the Bill appear in the least degree effective or attractive.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Ricuarp G. 8. Kiva. 

Limavady. 
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ULSTER AND THE LIBERALS. 
(To rue Epiror or tuz “ Specrator,”’) 
gir,—You ask “ What are Liberals going to do about the 
Ulster demonstrations?” Speaking as one, I reply: We are 
going to try not to split our sides laughing !—I am, Sir, &c., 
HERVEY DE MONTMORENCY. 

Naval and Military Club, 94 Piccadilly, W. 

[If this were really a representative sample of the Liberal 
attitude towards Ulster one could only say “God help the 
Liberals.” We have shown elsewhere, however, that a very 
different tone is beginning to prevail, and that in the last 
yesort a large section of the party will refuse to pass the 
Bill (which must result in the shooting down of Ulster 
Protestants) until the country has had such a Bill submitted 
to its judgment at a General Election.—Eb. Spectator. } 





ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
(To tue Epitor or THe “‘Srectrator.”’] 

Sin—In reply to “G. A.” (Spectator, September 28th), the 
Census Return does not state the religion of the electors, and 
therefore I am unable either to confirm or confute his state- 
ments on the subject. It may be true that there is a larger 
proportion of Protestants among the electors than among the 
population, but it is the electorate, not the population, that 
decides the issue in all Parliamentary contests. There are in 
Ulster 890,000 non-Catholics to 690,000 Catholics, but the 
Ulster constituencies which return Unionists have a population 
of 950,000, and those which return Nationalists a population 
of 630,000. It may be that the latter figures indicate the 
proportion of non-Catholics and Catholics in the electorate 
instead of being accounted for by Catholic Unionists. It was 
the relative numbers that [ desired to call attention to. I 
should not wish to predict the result of next election in either 
West Belfast or Londonderry Town, more especially as the 
Revision Sessions are at present in progress and may alter the 
numbers after January Ist next.—I am, Sir, &c., pa 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
[To tus Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—Mr. Moreton Frewen (Spectator, September 28th), 
criticising your opinion that “every federal government in 
the world represents an amalgamation of governments 
previously separate,”” invokes the case of the United States, 
and says “ thirteen great fragments of our Empire tore them- 
selves out of that Empire to form a federation. A fissiparous 
federation, too. The Louisiana purchase was presently broken 
up into half-a-dozen States. Virginia and Dakota were parti- 
tioned only the other day. In place of thirteen double- 
chambered Parliaments there are now some forty-eight.” 
There is so much suppression of fact (of course, uninten- 
tional) and so much suggestion of error in this statement 
that Mr. Frewen will, I am sure, pardon my rectifying 
his memory. These thirteen “fragments” had been for 
over a century self-governing commonwealths. Mr. Bryce 
(“American Commonwealth,” vol. i., p. 417, ed. 1891) alludes 
to them thus: “The antiquity of the older States as separate 
commonwealths running back into the heroic ages of the first 
colonization of America, &e.” [Italics are mine.] Each had 
its own Legislature or Parliament and its own Governor. It 
is inaccurate to say that they “tore themselves out of the 
Empire to form a federation,” if Mr. Frewen means by this 
phraseology to say that they separated in order that they 
might federate. ‘he Province of Louisiana was purchased 
from France in 1803 by President Jefferson on behalf of the 
Federal Government. This vast territory, equal to one-third 
of the present area of the United States, stretching from the 
Gulf of Mexico in the south to the Canadian frontier in 
the north, and from the Mississippi River in the east to 
Mexico and Oregon in the west, was practically uninhabited 
except by wandering Indians. As the tide of population 
flowed over this territory from the east, new States to the 
number of sixteen were formed from time to time and 
admitted as members of the Federal Union. Thus Dakota in 
the northerly part of the province, which had been governed 
as a “Territory” by Congress since 1861, was, in 1889, by 
virtue of its great size, its large population, and a referendum 
vote of its people, organized into two States and admitted as 
such in the Federal Union. In 1862—during the Civil War— 
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forty-eight counties of the sovereign State of Virginia, whose 
inhabitants, differing from the rest of the State, were 
loyal to the Union, set up a separate government (by 
referendum vote) and became a separate State of the 
Union by the name of West Virginia. The original 
thirteen “double-chambered” Parliaments still exist as they 
existed before federation in 1777 unaltered in all essential 
particulars, exercising to-day jurisdiction over the areas in 
which they have exercised it for more than two hundred and 
fifty years (except in Virginia as above stated). Thirty-five 
“double-chambered ” Parliaments exercising similar juris- 
diction over new areas have been added to them. Of these, 
sixteen were carved out of the “ Louisiana purchase.” These 
are the facts upon which rests Mr. Frewen’s assertion that 
“in place of thirteen” Parliaments there are now forty-eight. 
With these corrections it is important to remember that the 
compact for a federal union, framed in the year 1777 and 
remodelled in 1787, represented “an amalgamation of govern- 
ments previously separate,” as you stated in your leading 
article on September 21st, 1912.—I am, Sir, &., 
8. R. H. 





THE CHINESE REPUBLIC. 
(To tue Eprron or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of June Ist there appears a communicated 
article under the title of “China: Parties under the Republic.” 
The statement is made therein that K’ang Yu-wei and Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao represent the Girondins of China, and that their 
party is the T’ung-yi Tang. I beg leave to call your attention 
to the fact that K’ang Yu-wei and his colleague have so far 
shown no inclination to accept the new régime, and are still 
working fora constitutional monarchy. The Governor-General 
of Canton, Hu Han-min, telegraphed not long ago to the 
President with full details of the intrigues against the 
Republic which are being set on foot by these two men. 
Their party is the Pao Huang Tang, or Society for the Pro- 
tection of the Emperor, thus still retaining the name which 
was given to it at the time of its foundation after the coup d'état 
ofthe Empress T’zii Hsi in 1898. Union withany republican party 
has never been contemplated up to the present, and it is hard 
to see how men with the declared views of K’ang and Liang can 
possibly work with supporters of the new order. The T’ung.- 
yi Tang is now called Kung-ho Tang, ¢.e., Republicans, while 
the Jacobins, as your correspondent calls them, have assumed 
the title of the Nationalist Party, or Kuo-min Tang. There 
are signs that moderate counsels have prevailed with the latter 
group, and the all-important influence of men like Sun Yat-sen 
and Huang Hsing—both now in Peking—has tended to effect 
a rapprochement between the Nationalists and President 
Yuan Shib-kai, to the great improvement of the situation. 
The position here has improved to an extraordinary extent ; 
people are well satisfied with the Republic, and the opposition 
to the provisional President has subsided. He is certain to 
be elected President after the elections, and the pessimistic 
views of many publicists in the British Press seem unwar- 
ranted. The writer has lived too long in China to claim 
special credit for his opinion, but it appears to him that in 
Yuan Shih-kai the nation possesses the strong man whom it 
needs at this juncture. He would even hazard the conjecture 
that Huang Hsing will be a worthy successor in the Presi- 
dency when the day comes for Yuan to leave public life.—I 
am, Sir, &c., EpmuND BackHouss. 
Shih Fuma Ta Chich, Peking. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN AMERICA. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—While apologizing for trespassing on your space, let me 
say that I think a few observations of an unbiased spectator of 
the presidential race in this country might be of some interest. 
The most prominent feature of the whole race is, of course, the 
complete elimination of Mr. Taft. His prospects of gaining 
the Presidency again are practically nil, and per contra the 
candidature of Mr. Roosevelt is daily increasing in strength. 
The Democrats are very much alert to the situation, 
and Dr. Wilson’s present extended tour is being made 
in an effort to dam the flowing tide of public opinion 
that is setting so strongly toward Mr. Roosevelt. I 
firmly believe, however, that for every day Dr. Wilson 
remains on the hustings his chances of election will be 
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appreciably lessened, for as a campaigner he has already 
proved himself to be greatly inferior to Mr. Roosevelt. Even 
here, in the constitutionally democratic South, there is a large 
Roosevelt following—his explicit, unequivocal statement of 
his views in regard to the negro’s political status in the South 
has relieved many men of independent thought of the necessity 
of voting a ticket that in everything else they had long ceased 
to believe. As things seem now, Mr. Roosevelt will control 
nearly all the independent votes in the country. The votes 
Mr. Taft will get will only be those of the hide-hound, 
dyed-in-the-wool Republicans. The question is: Will Mr. 
Roosevelt be able to draw enough votes from the Demo- 
eratic Party to ensure his election? I fear not, and if 
not, the next election of a President will almost certainly be 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where, in this 
country of anomalies, a democracy will elect its President 
by State vote, i.e, New York’s vote counting for no more than 
Nevada’s. What the complexion of the new House will be 
when numbered by States no one can tell. As the House is 
constituted at present, it would be nearly an even break 
between Wilson and Taft. In the two State elections held 
so far, the Democrats have lost, losing the Governorship and 
several Congressmen in Maine. One thing is certain, that 
whatever the result of the present Presidential race may be, 
the Progressive Party, as a party, has come to stay, for its 
platform (or programme) embodies the everyday ideals of the 
“man in the street.”—I am, Sir, X&e., Rost. BLarr. 
Selma, Ale. : September 22nd, 1912. 





THE RIGHT TO WORK. 
(To ruz Eprron or tur “ Specraror.”} 

Srr,—On reading the letter under the above caption in your 
last issue it occurred to me to send you the views of an 
Australian employer of wide experience. He is one who has 
occupied a prominent and honoured place in the struggle 
on behalf of free labour; one who is esteemed even by 
opponents. In a recent letter he says he has been 

“ Slowly forced to the conclusion that until a vast majority of our 
community is seriously hurt there is not much use in fighting 
against the political developments of the last twenty-one years in 
Australia and New Zealand as some of us have been doing. We 
do not succeed in convincing the people of their folly, and we shall 
not succeed until they are seriously hurt. Whether, when that 
time arrives—and I do not think it is very far off—we will be 
able to get back on to the straight and narrow way or not remains 
for the future to aecide, but I do think the sooner it comes 
the better will be our chaxce of recovery, while our absolute 
and complete failure might on the whole be a good thing 
for the older countries like Britain. We have gone faster and 
further than they have done, and when we go over the precipice 
they may be ina position to draw back, although I do not think 
they will. Britain is now at the samo point as we were at twenty 
years ago. We won our first great fight and maintained freedom 
of contract as Britain has done, but we have not secured the victory 
in the end. ‘The positions are strikingly similar. The stand taken 
by Lord Devonport is exactly the same as we took. We won, as 
he has dong, in spite of a Government which acted the part of 
‘Mr. Facing-both-ways,’ as the Asquith Government has acted ; 
but now, after twenty years’ effort, all has gone for nothing, and 
we have ‘ preference to unionists’ as the openly proclaimed policy 
of the Commonwealth Government.” 

Similar opinions are held by some of us who have little 
concern for party politics, but who have the very deepest 
concern for the future of the British people as a whole.—I am, 
Sir, &e., D.S. 


THE RISE OF PRICES IN INDIA. 


{To tur Epiror or tHe “ Srecraror,”) 
Sir,—I have just seen the Spectator of August 17th, and the 
letter init signed “D. R.” and headed “The Rise of Prices 
in India,” thongh the bearings of it lie in its particular 
application to the India Civil Service. 

Here are a few more points that aspirants to that service 
would do well to consider: First, as observed by Sir 
Valentine Chirol in one of his Times articles on the “ Unrest 
in India,” that nowadays there are stations in India in which 
a white lady cannot obtain medical aid from a doctor of her 
own colour, and which are not near enough to the headquarters 
of a European medical man tc enable his services to be secured 
in an emergency or otherwise than at very considerable 
expense. Second, that there are not a few stations in which 
the number of bungalows existing is inadequate to the number 
of officers forming the staffs of such stations. It is not a question 
of obtaining bad house accommodation at an exorbitant rent, 
but a question of obtaining a house at all. Third, that a 
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system is growing up of making promotions to the higher 
and most lucrative posts by what is officially called “ selece 
tion,” and unofficially by a much more disagreeable name, 
The reasons for such “ selection,” and its correlative, are not 
disclosed. No one not “selected” dare appeal, lest he should 
become (as he certainly would) a “ marked man.” 

These facts, and those alluded to by “D. R.,” are not, 1 
believe, indicated in the prospectus of the examinations fer 
the India Civil and other Services. But they are apparently 
becoming known to those immediately concerned; or why 
should an eminent statesman deplore the fact that an increasing 
number of men prefer to play the part of a “ vegetable” in the 
Home Civil Service rather than take up the rdle of a “benevolent 
eagle” in that of India P—I am, Sir, &c., N. 





LAND SETTLEMENT FOR SOLDIERS. 
[To tue Eprron or tug “ Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,— Will you allow us to explain through your columns the 
objects of the Soldiers’ Land Settlement Association and 
appeal for the funds necessary for their attainment? The 
Association seeks to deal with an admitted evil of our military 
system and, at the same time, with an urgent need of our 
national economy. The Short Service system, which is an 
essential part of our Army organization, must result in a 
large number of men being passed to the Army Reserve while 
still in the prime of life. The fact that they severed their 
connexion with civil life while still little more than boys 
makes it difficult for many deserving and capable Army 
Reservists to re-establish themselves as ordinary citizens when 
they quit the colours. The great need for trained agricul. 
turists to work the land of the United Kingdom and to 
develop the vast arable areas of the Empire is admitted, and 
is, indeed, the aim of much recent legislation. With a view 
to mitigating the evil and to some extent meeting the need, it 
is proposed to take advantage of the growing public opinion 
in favour of increasing the number of those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and of the facilities for settlement 
so liberally afforded by the Dominions and Colonies. It 
is unquestionable that, if cultivated on scientific and busi- 
ness lines, the land can be made to pay. Moreover it offers 
the soldier a career in which he will not be handicapped by 
serious competition, and for which his Army training, 
physical and mental, peculiarly fits him. The actual work of 
the Association will consist in qualifying soldiers for settle- 
ment or employment on the land, either at home or, when 
their liability to recall as Reservists has terminated, in the 
oversea Empire, and afterwards in finding openings for them. 
It is intended, as the first step, to establish training farms at 
home, where the men, preferably during the period of servic» 
in the Reserve, will aequire knowledge of agriculture and 
erafts which will be useful to them as colonists, farmers, or 
employees. The practical application to agriculture of co- 
operative methods, which are in these days essential to the 
success of working farmers, will be taught. The Association 
will be prepared to work with the Agricultural Organization 
Societies and with all voluntary agencies concerned either 
with emigration to British possessions abroad or with rural 
development at home, a matter upon which the Beard of 
Agricuiture and Fisheries may be relied on to advise. The 
War Office has been fully informed of the scheme. It is 
hoped that the processes of training and settlement may 
be made ultimately self-supporting. But at the outset the 
work must necessarily be experimental, and it will tuke 
time to arrive at the most economical and efficient means 
of carrying out the Association’s programme. The experi- 
mental stage will be costly, and we trust that we shall not 
appeal in vain for the funds required. Further particulars 


‘ : hepa 
may be obtained from the Honorary Secretaries, Soldiers 
Land Settlement Association, Queen Anne's Chambers, ‘Tothill 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. Donations and subserip- 


tions should be sent to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., 15 
Lombard Street, London, E.C., for credit to the account of 
the Soldiers’ Land Settlement Association.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Meruven, President. 
Avesury, Hon. Treasurer. 


SHAPTESBURY Horace Plunkett 

GREY RicHarD SOLOMON Vice. 
RoBeErts Newton J. Moorr Decstdenta, 
PLUNKET Rogpert YERBURGH | 

GRENFELL J. Sr. Lor Srracuey 


[We applaud this scheme to bring the soldier to the land, 
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and in spite of the fact that Augustus failed in a similar 
even though he called in aid the witcheries of 
we believe it to be sound and capable of a 

May it gain the support it deserves.— 


enterprise, 
Vergilian verse, 
successful issue. 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Srrcrator.""] 
Srr,—In your article last week on “ National Defence,” you 
quote Sir Tan Hamilton’s remarks upon organization and 
training of lads, made in his speech at Birmingham on the 
94th of last month. I imagine that the printed address is not 
yet available for perusal. It is true that Sir Ian did not 
speak in any detail of the necessity for universal training of 
young men of the classes 1892-1893-1894 at once, but he did 
suggest a scientific scheme for the training of the classes 
1895-1896-1897-1898-1899-1900 at a cost of £2,000,000 per 
annum. We are said to be a nation with common sense as 
our characteristic. If so, it is to be hoped that when com- 
pulsory training is adopted we shall not fail to provide 
compulsory continued education and compulsory cadet 
training organized upon the basis of the school and our 
methods so standardized that a “ passed cadet” may present 
himself, at the Territorial age, as a 7/8th trained recruit for 
the Citizen Army.—I am, Sir, &c., “ SEARCHLIGHT.” 
London. 





THE SLATER CASE. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—I regret to see from your article in last Saturday's issue 
that you have been misled by the incurably partisan and 
careless booklet which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has published 
on this topic, and also by Sir Herbert Stephen’s omission, in 
the Times article to which you refer, of the two most vital 
facts in the case as it stands at present. I have followed this 
case very closely, and perhaps you will allow me, as briefly as 
possible, to cite these two facts and some others. 

(1) Sir Arthur Conan Doyle apparently set out to champion 
Slater's claim for release without having read the contem- 
porary newspaper accounts of the trial. Thus he lays no 
stress at all on the fact that Slater made a confession the 
moment he left the dock. Sir Arthur mentions this fact, 
which is given in Hodge’s “Famous Trials” Series, and 
disposes of it by adding that Slater’s solicitor denied the fact 
of the confession. What could he do but deny it, when he 
was about to organize a petition for reprieve? This confession 
was reported in the Glasgow Herald and other journals. Two 
slightly different accounts of what Slater said were given by 
two groups of detectives who were present ; both these accounts 
contained the words, “Iam not the only guilty party.” The 
variation of phrase supports the credibility of this confession. 
If it had been fabricated by the detectives, they would naturally 
have given a single report, and not two slightly varied. Sir 
Herbert Stephen ignores this fact, though it must have weighed 
with the eminent lawyers who reviewed Slater's case. 

(2) Sir Arthur, Sir Herbert, and you yourself, Sir, ha-e a 
good deal to say to the effect that Slater has been prejudiced 
because we have no Court of Criminal Appeal in Scotland. 
As a matter of history, Slater’s case was reviewed by a Court 
of Appeal whose competence and impartiality cannot be 
questioned. Lord Pentland had the assistance of the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Haldane) and Lord Guthrie, who presided at 
the trial. They gave Slater the full benefit of the extremely 
remote and minute possibility that he might have been mis- 
taken for another man, or that he may only have been art and 
part inthe murder and not the actual slayer. These jurists 
could have advised Lord Pentland to release Slater if they 
had been convinced that the case against him had not been 
made out or had been unfairly conducted. In what way 
Slater could have fared better in a formally constituted Court 
of Criminal Appeal neither the Spe-tator nor Sir Arthur nor 
Sir Herbert has attempted to show. 

_ (3) Now, a point as to identification. The judge and the 
jery, and everybody else in court saw, and could not help 
seeing, that Slater's face was one which it would be impossible 
to forget. He had a curiously misshapen nose, popularly 
described as “ broken,” and with any jury of common sense 
that fact would outweigh reams of disputation or conflicting 
evidence about fawn and grey overcoats, and waterproofs, and 
the man’s gait and cap. One remembers a chance-seen person 


_s 





by his face when his clothing is inconspicuous, Slater was 
identified by several residents in the street where his victim 
lived, as a man who had been hanging about, on many days, 
watching her house from the outside in the weeks preceding 
the murder. 

(4) It is surely a sufficient explanation of Slater’s “ volun- 
tary” return from America to stand his trial that be had no 
funds to resist extradition. 

(5) It is incontestable that Slater left Glasgow in a hurry, 
four days after the murder, two days after the first description 
of him appeared in the local press, and on the evening of the 
day when a revised description was published. His earlier 
declaration of his intention to leave Glasgow was consistent 
either with innocence or with a guilty knowledge of a 
meditated crime. He left in a hurry. He left under a new 
false name. He travelled to Liverpool on a London ticket—a 
strangely extravagant act on the part of a man short of money, 
if he was not very anxious to cover his tracks. 

(6) His explanation was that he changed his name to escape 
molestation by a legal wife. But he did not call this woman 
asa witness. If she had sufficient interest in Slater to pursue 
a legal claim upon him, she would, from purely commercial 
reasons (apart from motives of humanity) have come forward 
to save him from the gallows. But she was not called. 
Neither was any person called to show what business took 
Slater to America in such haste. Slater refused the oppor- 
tunity to explain these matters, and to support his own alibi. 

(7) Miss Gilchrist was known to a number of professional 
gamblers as a lady who kept valuable jewels in her house. 
Slater was an associate of these men. Slater dealt in jewels. 
It was not surprising that none of Miss Gilchrist’s jewels was 
found in his house. He was interrupted before he had time 
to obtain any. 

There is, fortunately, not the slightest danger that Slater 
will be released from penal servitude. This belated agitation, 
supported by not a single adminicle of new exculpatory 
evidence, has and can obtain no public sympathy in Scotland. 
Even if Slater were innocent—as not one Scotsman in a 
hundred readers of the report of his trial believed—Peterhead 
is the proper place for him. To quote from Lord Guthrie's 
charge to the jury, Slater “ maintained himself by the ruin of 
men and on the ruin of women, living for years past in a way 
that many blackguards would scorn to live.” Lord Guthrie 
explained to the jury the limited relevance of Slater’s infamous 
character to the indictment ; it showed that he was a man apt 
for the doing of a brutal murder—but it showed nothing more 
than that. But Slater's infamous charaeter and career provide 
quite a sound reason for leaving him in penal servitude. 

One word more. You, Sir, are inclined to belittle the 
Majority Verdict. At least it saves the Scotch judiciary from 
such an expensive fiasco as the Peasenhall case, in which a 
man was tried three times by juries who apparently agreed 
to disagree. In England the criminal law is at the mercy of 
any one stubborn Abolitionist who gets ona jury. In England, 
too, it seems to be the invariable practice, when a man is charged 
with murder, to put him on trial in three independent and 
successive courts, to the inevitable accumulation of prejudice 
against him. In Scotland we put him on trial in one court 
only; and he is given every facility in advance to meet and 
rebut the whole case that the Crown has to bring against him. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ropext K. Risk. 

Glasgow. 


THE ALLEGED SCIENCE OF FORESTRY. 
(To rue Epitor or tus “ Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—I read in your issue of September 14th that £350,000 
is to be expended by the Development Commissioners “for 
education and research in forestry and afforestation.” I have 
not seen the report of the Commissioners, and do not know how 
much of the money is to be spent in afforestation, how much 
in providing comfortable berths for needy individuals, how 
much in talkee-talkee ; but will you allow one who has spent 
all his active life as a forester to utter a warning against 
reckless expenditure on the so-called “science” of forestry ? 
There is no science of forestry in the sense in which there is, 
for example, a science of engineering or of chemistry. All the 
science that there is can be learned by any intelligent person 
who possesses a little elementary mathematics in three or six 
months; the rest is practical experience. I mean that there 
are no general principles, or very few, which apply equally to 
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North Germany, the Vosges, Italy, India, and England. The 
admirably trained German foresters, it is true, go through a 
theoretical course, but it is adapted solely to the local require- 
ments of the region in which they will serve; their principal 
training is in years of practical work in the forests. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no profession which lends itself more easily 
to cant and charlatanry. The question of forestry in England 
is simply one of domestic policy and finance; no scientific 
education is needed, or anything beyond a little common sense 
and extreme caution, for nothing is easier than to squander 
enormous sums upon visionary schemes of forestry. I write 
from ample personal experience of what can be done in this 
way.—I am, Sir, &., Gro. AInsitige Hien, 

Late Bombay Forest Department. 

Samer, Pas de Calais. 





PEWLEY HILL, GUILDFORD. 
[To raz Eprror or rar “Sprecraror.”] 

S1r,—An irreparable loss—feared for some time past—now 
actually threatens Guildford. Pewley Hill, the first portion 
of the Downland which runs from almost the very heart of 
Guildford itself to Newlands Corner, is now being actually 
opened up for building development. Some acres have been 
enclosed and a road marked out as the first stage in a scheme 
which aims at providing “ valuable and eligible building sites ” 
along the whole stretch of Downs towards Tyting Farm and 
St. Martha’s Chapel. Public rights of way over two footpaths 
are to be respected; but Pewley Down itself, to which the 
public have had free access for a quarter of a century or more, 
is not common land, and the owners are unquestionably within 
their legal rights in enclosing it and defacing it with bricks 
and mortar. The inevitable results already begin to loom before 
us. Guildford will lose one of the breeziest, brightest, and 
pleasantest of its open spaces; and one of the most delightfui 
view-points in South-West Surrey will be destroyed. As Mr. 
Eric Parker justly says in his “Highways and Byways of 
Surrey,” the path along the Down “leads to one of the wildest 
and oldest and sweetest of all scenes in the county,” and, to 
appropriate his words again, “No fresher air nor clearer 
sunlight lies on any Surrey Downs” than here. Once the 
builder has begun his activities on this hilltop, Guildford 
people, and all who come to Guildford as one of the most 
picturesque towns in the south of England, will have irre- 
vocably lost a heritage which surely it is their duty and their 
privilege to preserve. Can you, Sir, help us to avert this 
loss? Cannot Pewley Down be saved, even as Colley Hill 
has been saved, for the well-being of the community as a 
whole P—I am, Sir, &c., Leonarp A. ELLs. 

Telford Lodge, Guildford. 

[There is, we feel sure, only one way to save Pewley Hill, 
and that is for the people of Guildford to raise a fund for its 
purchase, as the people of Reigate and its neighbourhood did 
in the case of Colley Hill. If they take energetic action they 
will no doubt get a certain amount of help and encouragement 
from outside, as occurred in the instance just named, but the 
initiative must come from Guildford itself. No one will 
believe that Pewley Hill is worth preserving unless those most 
concerned bestir themselves and prove that it isso. Mr. Ellis 
has already shown the truth of this proposition. It was 
owing to his public spirit and generosity that a charming 
piece of sylvan hillside within the town was secured for all 
time as the heritage of the people of Guildford. His example 
remains to be followed.—Ed. Spectator. } 





ROMAN WESTMORLAND AND THE HEAD 
OF WINDERMERE. 
[To truz Eprror or tux “Srecraror.”] 
§S1r,—Those who are archaeologists or lovers of history, as 
well as those who care for the undisturbed beauty of nature 
at the English Lakes, will be glad to know that the efforts to 
raise the purchase price, £4,090, to secure the head of 
Windermere and the Borrans field from building operations 
have proved so far successful that only £800 remains now to 
be raised. The chance of taking up the option is open to us 
to the middle of November, and it is urgent that those who 
are anxious to help in this national work should do so without 
delay. The locality has proved its interest in the under- 
taking by subscribing at least half of the purchase price. 
For this £800 we must look elsewhere. Those who approach 





the head of Windermere from the south will realize h 
important it is to preserve the amenity of the eaten 
land between Waterhead and the river Brathay, with th 
noble background of Lougbrigg and the Fairfield round, ana 
others who are interested in the archaeological aspect of thi 
purchase will be glad to be reassured by such authorities a 
Professor Haverfield and Mr. W. G. Collingwood that the 
five acres of the Borrans field, where, in Camden's day, “ there 
lay the carcase of an ancient city with ruined walls,” are quite 
certain to yield to the excavators some very remarkable 
additions to our knowledge of Roman life. In their opinion 
the Borrans, as yet unexcavated, will prove the most important 
Roman fort in the Lake district, and it is quite possible a new 
chapter in the history of the Roman occupation in Westmor. 
land will be opened. He who will give must give quickly, if 
he wishes to hand on the natural beauty and historic interest 
of this purchase to future generations. We much appreciate 
the kind help that has been given to us by the press—We 
are, Sir, &., 
H. D. Rawnster, Hon. Sceretary. 
S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 
National Trust Office, 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, §.W. 





A LADY WHO WORKED WITH FLORENCE 

NIGHTINGALE. 
(To THe Epiror or tux “Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—Few people are aware that there is now living in Cairo, 
in ill-health, an aged lady, Madame Pater by name, who, to 
quote the Egyptian Observer, has “nursed British soldiers 
with Florence Nightingale in the Crimean War.” The 
acquaintance of this brave and venerable lady I made last 
spring, and it is on her behalf that I now venture to appeal to 
your readers. Her story, told as briefly as I can, is gathered 
from documents entrusted to me by her friends, from her 
medals and decorations now before me. Madame Pater is the 
granddaughter of a Monsieur Panteau, who escaped from 
France during the Terror, settled in Bath and married Miss 
Mary Norry, a lady of good Scottish family. The first child 
of this union (Madame Pater’s father) was born in Bath 
in 1800. He married at an early age; the certificate of birth 
shows that his daughter was born in 1828. Mlle. Pantean 
became the wife of the Baron de Ronsard, and it is 
under her first husband’s name that she is now known on her 
medals, in Les Femmes de France, and in her splendid “ Etat de 
Service.” Of these services the first record is in 1849; the last 
twenty-two years later, when she was decorated by M. Thiers 
for her heroic conduct. When the Crimean War broke ont 
Madame de Ronsard was living in Paris with her father who, 
in partnership with his brother, entered into a contract to 
supply hay and horses to the Russian Government. Accom- 
panying her father to Russia, she determined to resume the 
duties of a hospital nurse first undertaken in 1849. Florence 
Nightingale was then at Scutari, and Madame de Ronsard at 
once proposed to join her there. “ But,” she writes—I translate 
from a letter she addressed to Mr. Alban, British Consul in 
Cairo—“ but I could not help seeing that Miss Nightingale, in 
spite of her affability, preferred to have paid nurses under her 
rather than to accept the services of ladies. She sent for me, 
however, twice, and I helped her in her correspondence.” 
Finding no definite employment in the hospitals at Scutari, 
Madame Ronsard joined the Sisters of St. Vincent and St. 
Paul, when it was her nightly duty, accompanied by two 
soldiers bearing lanterns, to seek the wounded amongst the 
dead. 

Her “Etat de Service” next refers to her services in the 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign, where she was wounded ; then 
we find her, after nursing cholera patients in Paris and 
Marseilles, working as a nurse in Paris in 1870 and 1871, both 
during the siege and the horrors of the Commune. On 
May 2lst, when the troops from Versailles entered Paris, she 
was between the two fires, and was thrice struck by bullets as 
she helped to carry the wounded from some wooden sheds near 
Le Cours la Reine that were being knocked to pieces by shell 
fire. For this “acte de dévoiment” Madame de Ronsard 
received a medal from the hands of M. Thiers as she was 
lying in the hospital. The heroic side of the career thus 
briefly suggested came to an end in 1886 when, at the 
Sorbonne, M. Pasteur bestowed on her “la médaille de 
Premiére Classe des Sanveteurs de la Seine.” 
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But now the gallant life becomes clouded and obscure. 
Drifting to Cairo she married M. Pater, an Italian, a man of 
probity respected by all who knew him. Unfortunately a year 
ago M. Pater, who is a skilful taxidermist—his place of business 
near the Savoy Hotel in Cairo is well known—had a long and 
serious illness, whilst, at the same time, his wife was prostrated 
by an attack of bronchitis. Rents are high, business at Cairo 
has been bad, the house and atelier were already mortgaged, 
and now the outlook of this brave old lady is very black. 
When I last saw her, in May, she was facing in broken health 
the prospect of complete ruin with the same courage that she 
faced the bursting shells at Le Cours la Reine. 

In November I resume my lectures at the Egyptian Univer- 
sity, and it would be a relief to bear to this brave lady, now in 
her eighty-fifth year, a substantial message of comfort. My 
fexr is that help may come too late.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy WHITE. 

40 Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington Gore, S.W. 





THE PERSONAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
{To rue Eprror or tus “Srectraror.”’} 

Srr,—Since the formation of the Personal Service Association 
nearly four years ago there has been a constantly increasing 
interest taken by the more educated classes in the social 
issues of our industrial areas. To take only two instances, 
the Agenda Club and the Cavendish Club are both trying 
to get men to take up useful work. Probably the immediate 
outcome of this movement will be a reinforcing of the many 
voluntary agencies, which to-day are most of them faced 
with tasks far beyond their strength. But there is 
another field in which competent recruits are perhaps even 
more necessary, that of municipal service. In our East- 
End borough councils and on our boards of guardians 
men of public school and University training may be 
counted on one’s fingers. The Poplar Council, I believe, has 
three; the West Ham Council has one. The Borough Council 
elections will be held in November, and an opportunity now 
presents itself to educated men who have public spirit. The 
heads of the large firms in the East End, if they cannot them- 
selves find time for municipal service, might encourage their 
sons todo so. The problems of the East End are complicated 
at every turn by the absenteeism of the well-to-do; and unless 
those who should lead are willing to come forward, the problems 
will never be effectively solved. Is it too much to hope that 
at the approaching elections some will be found ready to 
undertake a duty which, rightly regarded, is also a privilege ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. MarrLey. 


134 High Street, Poplar, E. 





WESLEYANS AND HOME RE-UNION, 
{To tHe Eprror ov tar “Srectrator."’] 


Sir,—So keen and chivalrous is the interest which the 
Spectator consistently takes in all that promotes good feeling 
between the various sections of the Christian Church that 
you will not, I think, resent a grateful reference, from the 
Wesleyan point of view, to the Bishop of Birmingham's 
words in the October number of the Diocesan Magazine. 
His Lordship writes: “I hope that even we Ohurchmen may 
have our pride in the fact that from our city has been chosen 
the president of the Wesleyan Conference.” It is not for me 
to make any comment upon that gracious allusion to the chief 
dignitary of the church in which I have the honour to be a 
minister. We all delight to honour him. But the Bishop 
goes on to say: “Holding as I do that the first step 
towards home re-union will be taken in connexion with 
the followers of Wesley, one takes special interest in all 
events within the body which he founded.” This wider 
reference will be welcomed with enthusiasm, I venture 
to believe, in Wesleyan circles. They may not produce any 
immediate concrete result. Both “bodies” are very busy 
with the duties that lie nearest. But words like those which 
the Bishop of Birmingham has written are sparks from the 
common soul, and betray thoughts and aspirations which 
some day will win more than casual attention. May I supple- 
ment my quotation with a suggestive remark from a non- 
ecclesiastical quarter? Two years ago, in Gravesend, I heard 
4“ speech from Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., at a meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Around him sat the local 








clergy and ministers of all denominations. He was speaking 
of the Bible as a house of many mansions, and, turning to 
the representatives of the churches, he said, “ You may differ 
as to your ecclesiastical position, but you are all living in the 
same House, and that House is this Book.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Epwarp Har.Low. 
30 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 


(To raz Eprrom or tas “Sprecraror,”] 


Srr,—I have read with much interest Mr. John Lane’s letter 
in your last issue. In justice to Mr. Asquith, I do not think 
he really understood what we were driving at. He seemed to 
think that the owners of family pictures would consider any 
attempt to make an inventory of them somewhat inquisitorial. 
He thought that there was a very great difference between 
asking old families to open their muniment chests and allow the 
Historical Manuscripts Commissioners to examine the records 
and sending a man round to take notes of the portraits of their 
ancestors. I donot agree with him, but that is his opinion. 
I see no reason at all why a voluntary society should not be 
started to commence the work. I think a large number of 
owners would only be too glad to have a free skilled opinion of 
their pictures, and it is possible that they may find themselves 
possessed of pictures of the value of which they had no idea. 
I intend when the Session opens to speak to the Prime 
Minister again on the subject and try and make our views 
more clear to him. As Registrar of the Imperial Society of 
Knights, I may add that we are commencing to “grangerize” 
a copy of the “ Dictionary of National Biography” by getting 
a copy of every picture extant of the Knights Bachelors of the 
Empire from the earliest times.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hammersmith. Witiiam Butt. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CATTLE. 


(To tae Eprror or trae “Srecraror,”’} 


Srr,—In your issue of September 14th there is an article 
under the above heading. It recalled to my mind a remark- 
able instance of sagacity in a cow which came under my notice 
nearly thirty years ago in a field three or four miles from 
Hereford. 

A friend (since dead) was walking with me through the 
fields when our attention was attracted by the excited bellow- 
ing of a large, big-horned cow of the Hereford breed in the 
next field. Presently she burst through the hedge, and, seeing 
us, ceased bellowing, but made down upon us until within thirty 
yards’ distance, which she kept, while we, with one eye on her, 
quietly walked to a gate and through it into another field, closing 
the gate behind us. Finding she could not get through to 
us, she roused the echoes once again. We were puzzled at her 
behaviour, and resolved to unravel the mystery if possible. 
We walked along one side of a hedge, the cow silently keep- 
ing up with us on the other side for about forty yards, when 
she stopped and loudly gave vent to her feelings again. On 
our returning to the spot—=still on our side of the hedge—the 
cow was quiet; but, on our moving off again, she bellowed 
vociferously. At last, bent on discovering the cause of all 
this, I clambered up to the hedge and looked through a small 
gap. Here was the solution of the problem. Ina deep ditch 
under the spot where the cow was standing lay a very small 
calf, which could not escape, nor could the mother render any 
aid. Surely this cow was as “ knowing” as a horse or a dog 
exercising a marvellous instinct to rescue its “child”? ‘To 
end my story, we called at a farm close by, and a farm hand 
went to the rescue of the “fallen victim.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vincent Corney. 

St. Mary's, Woolton. 





QUAINT NORMAN SURNAMES. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” ] 
S1r,—The notice of M. de Beaucoudray’s book, “ Le Langage 
Normand au Début du XXe Siécle,” in the Spectator of Sep- 
tember 2Ist suggests to me the idea that a study of surnames 
in Normandy might be interesting. Many of these are very 
quaint, some referring to characteristics, such as Letétu, 
Lecornu, Lamoureux; some to circumstances, Le Désiré, Le 
Demandé, Dieudonné, Maldonné; others to race, Langlois, 
Le Danois, Le Normand or Lenormand, Le Gallois. Bailleul 
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is evidently Baliol, but what could be the origin of Croqne- 
vielle, probably Croquevieille? All of these names I met with 
at Caen. In response to a general inquiry for a man to look 
after a pony, a candidate presented himself one day at 
the chitean. He was a tall, spare, toil-worn individual with 
light wispy hair and blue eyes, and he wore the blouse of the 
peasant and trousers of an exaggerated shepherd’s plaid 
pattern. At the end of the interview, being asked for his 
name, he said, “ Arthur de Montmorency.” I was unable to 
repress an exclamation of pleased surprise: “C’est un beau 
nom!” “Qui, Madame, mais,” rather wearily, “faut gagner 
sa vie tout de méme.”—I am, Sir, &c., HELEN E. SHAND. 
Chatou. 





THE MIGHTY MONOSYLLABLE. 


[To rae Eprror oF tee “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Srr,—In these latter days of attempted fine writing both in 
prose and verse, many of your readers, like myself, will be 
grateful to your contributor “J. F. R.” (August 31st) for his 
interesting paper on the above-mentioned topic. Although 
the linguistic facts he mentions are more or less familiar to 
all careful teachers and students of the English tongue, yet 
his citations from acknowledged masters are so pertinent as 
to give freshness and emphasis to old truths which cannot be 
too often reiterated to all who would speak and write with 
strength, beauty, and force, and especially to those who would 
essay to build the lofty rhyme. I would like, therefore, 
to supplement his solitary quotation from the “mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies,” Milton, by directing renewed 
and special attention to “ Lycidas,” that mine of illustration 
in support of his theme from which he quotes. Having 
recently taken occasion to explore for myself the somewhat 
hidden sources of poetic pleasure whose various runnels con- 
tribute to produce that stream of rich, deep, majestic, smooth, 
and strong music, “ Lycidas,” which we are assured by more 
than one competent critic reaches the highest water-mark of 
English poetry, I was struck by the preponderance of mono- 
syllables throughout the entire poem. I found, as I presume 
many others have found, by actual count (pace Dr. Johnson), 
that from 65 to 85 per cent. of the words in the various 
strophes are monosyllables, that not a few verses are composed 
entirely of monosyllables, that a very large number contain 
but one or two dissyllables, and that a few have one or two 
polysyllables inserted with consummate artistry, all the rest 
of the words being monosyllables. For example :— 

“*Had ye been there,’ . . . for what could that have done?” 

“ How well could I have spared for thee, young swain.” 

“What recks it them? What need they? ‘They are sped.” 

“ But swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw.” 

“ Yet, once more, O ye laurels, and once more.” 


“TI come to pluck your berries harsh and erude. 
“That blows from off each beaktd promontory.” 


And so of scores of other lines. Many other illustrations of 
Milton’s complete understanding of the potency of the “ mighty 
monosyllable ” might be found in “L’ Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,’» 
“Samson Agonistes,” and not infrequently in the “ Paradises” . 
but I shall not seck to cumber your columns with citations to 
prove, what no one disputes, that Milton 


“ Well knew himself to build the lofty rhyme.” 


The main thing for all who would aspire to speak and write 
well is to ponder over the depth of meaning in those two 
words of his just quoted, “ build” and “lofty.” Iam there- 
fore grateful to “J. F. R.” for calling attention once more 
to those living, well-polished stones that enter so largely into 
the making of the stately fabric of our priceless English 
literature, which we who were born and bred overseas are 
proud and thankful to claim as a portion of our great 
heritage from the Motherland.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GrorcE Hunter Rosrnson. 





[To tae Eprror or tre “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The value attached to monosyllabic lines seems to have 
changed somewhat since Pope wrote, in the “Essay on 
Criticism” of the style and language of poetry, the lines :— 
“While expletives their feeble aid do join ; 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 
The word “expletive” is here used of words inserted to 
complete the scansion.—I am, Sir, &c., és. B. C. 





THE MAJESTIC POLYSYLLABLE. 
[To Tue Eprror oF Tae “ Srpcraror.”] 

Srr,—Having done such ample justice to the Mighty Mono. 
syllable, will the Spectator kindly give the Majestic P, oly- 
syllable a turn? 

Byron can contribute— 

“ Battle’s magnificently stern array ”; 
and Tennyson— 
“Tdalian Aphrodite beautiful ” ; 
and, again— 
“The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmur of innumerable bees ” ; 
while Sir Walter, in his grandest of battle-pieces, can give 
effect to monosyllable and polysyllable alike, when, as the 
night was closing in, he tells us how 
“ Still the Royal Standard flies, 
While round it toils, and bleeds, and dies 
Our Caledonian pride.” 

—I an, Sir, &c., J. P. Sreete, MD. 

[Weagree; and did not Wordsworth, in spite of his apparent 
love of simple diction, acclaim the pomp and circumstance 
of the multisyllable? Augustus Hare was wont to declare 
that poets should only use Anglo-Saxon words of one syllable, 
and in unfolding his theory to Wordsworth instanced as a 
proof, “The world is too much with us: late and soon.” 
But, pleased as was the author of the “ Excursion” to hear his 
own verse praised, he was too great a critic and scholar not to 
see the folly of damning all polysyllabic and Latinized words. 
He replied with the quotation of what is perhaps the most 
augustly sonorous line in Shakespeare—“ The multitudinons 
seas incarnadine.” In truth, there is ample room both for 
long words and short words in English. Pedants must not 
be allowed to exclude either. Both are wanted, alike for sense 
and sound.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“RARE AND CHEAP ALPINES.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I beg to let you know that I am still selling plants 
for rock or wild garden or border for the benefit of St. John 
Ambulance County Corps or Brigades. I venture to enclose 
a photograph of two of my County Corps in aniforms. 
The funds for putting these good people into uniform I am 
raising from the sale of my “ rare and cheap Alpines.” I can 
send by list, but I can also send, for a specified sum (I find 
these orders very popular), a collection for a rock garden 
for 5s., 10s., 15s., £1, to £2. I send very liberally and a 
very good selection, comprising a great many varieties. 
I also am selling a superb new cerise hybrid dianthus, 
Wenlock Delight, at 5s. each; a beautiful salmon saxifrage, 
Wenlock Best of All, at 5s. each; and a very beautiful ecarlet 
dianthus, Caesar’s Mantle, at 2s. 6d. each. These plants are 
unique and most lovely, and some of the leading nursery- 
men have promised to show these plants for me, to bring them 
under the notice of horticulturists. I beg also to say that 
the Director at Kew has promised to give me a place on the 
Kew rock garden, so that the general public may see them 
and appreciate their beauty. If you will be so kind as to 
make these facts known for me by the medium of your paper, 
I shall be most grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CATHERINE Mitnes GASKELL. 
Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


THE PLAINS OF MEXICO. 


Tuere’s a country wide and weary, and a scorching sun looks 
down 

On the thirsty cattle ranges and a queer old Spanish town, 

And it’s there my heart goes roving by the trails I used to know; 

Dusty trails by camps deserted where the tinkling mule trains £° 








On the sleepy, sunlit ranges and the plains of Mexico. 
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Is it only looking backward that the past seems now so fair? 

Was the sun then somehow brighter, was there something in the 
air 

Made no day seem ever weary, never hour that went too slow, 

When we rode the dusty ranges on the plains of Mexico ? 


Then the long, hot, scented evenings, and the fiddle’s squeaky 
tune, 

When we danced with Spanish lasses underneath the golden moon, 

Girls with names all slow and splendid, hot as fire and cold as 
snow, 

In the spicy summer nighttime on the plains of Mexico. 


I am growing tired and lonely, and tho town is dull and strange,— 
I am restless for the open sky and wandering wings that range: 

I will get me forth a-roving, I will get me out and go, 

But no more, no more my road is to the plains of Mexico. 


For the sun is on the plateau, and the dusty trails go down 
By the same old cactus hedges to the sleepy Spanish town, 
But I'll never find my comrade that I lost there long ago, 
Never, never more (Q, lad I loved and left a-lying low !) 
Where the coward bullet took him on the plains of Mexico. 
C. Fox Smira. 








ART. 


THE POST IMPRESSIONISTS AT THE 
GRAFTON GALLERY. 
Tue Post Impressionist artists have the advantage of having 
an authorized exponent who not only organizes their exhibi- 
tions but writes explanatory prefaces. From many of the 
pictures we are glad to take refuge under Mr. Roger Fry's 
prophetic mantle and there seek to be instructed. The move- 
ment began by an attempt to put into practice a theory which 
in itself was not only perfectly reasonable, but which lay at the 
root of all great art. It was that the business of the painter 
wastorecord not what he saw, but what he felt. The emotion 
raised by the sight of something—that was what the painter 
should seek to convey by his picture, not a statement of the 
appearance of natural objects. It is obvious that to do this 
successfully the artist must be prepared to abstract, simplify, 
and emphasize forms and colours. If he does not take up 
this position he must content himself with being an imperfect 
looking-glass. As on many other occasions, the question is not 
so much one of fundamental principles, but of their application. 
In fact, the question to be considered is, Do these painters 
succeed in expressing emotions with greater clearness than the 
practitioners of more normal types of art? Mr. Fry tells us 
they do: in proof of the faith that is in him he has altered his 
own style of painting, with the results which we see in the 
present exhibition. The main difference between the Post 
Impressionists and other painters is that the former artists 
try by every means in their power to get away from a realistic 
presentment; this leads to wilful and extreme perversion of 
form, which seems a pose more than a necessity. It would be 
unjust not to recognize the general sense of rhythm in 
the lines of the dancing figures with joined hands by 
M. Matisse (No. 185), but was it mecessary for the 
realization of this rhythmic effect to deny the beauty 
of the human form? Many masters have achieved effects 
which surpass greatly the very quality which M. Matisse tries 
after, and yet retained other beauties as well. Donatello did 
not think it necessary to construct a series of ugly deformities 
80 that his rhythm should not be impeded by natural bodies ; 
his sense of the desired quality was so great that he could 
evoke it without effort from the world around him, as he did 
in the dancing children of the Singing Gallery bas-relief. But 
M. Matisse has not advanced anything like so far along the 
road of Post Impressionism as some others. M. Braque, 
for instance, composes a picture of shapes of nothing 
in particular, but with a few disjointed lines founded 
more or less on the form of a violin emerging from the chaos. 
M. Braque seems so convinced of the unintelligibility of 
his work that he has written in large letters across the 
canvas the works “ Kubelik” and “Mozart.” M. Picasso 
goes somewhat further, and gives a picture of square 
grey forms which could in no circumstances be accused 
of representing natural appearances. The catalogue calls 
this work Livres et flacons (No. 71). Are we to suppose 
that these apparently meaningless lines and spaces are 








intended to convey to us the inmost spirit of books and 
bottles, as the Pastoral Symphony evokes the feelings of 
one going into the country? According to Mr. Fry, M. 
Picasso is opening up a new field in which shapes which 
represent nothing actual will be made to express emotions 
after the manner of instrumental music. The general 
impression left by the exhibition on the dispassionate inquirer 
is that a new revelation has not been made; an old truth—that 
the soul, not the body, is the end of art—has been restated, 
bat so clumsily that it is unlikely that its effect will be 
lasting. Atthe same time there is no doubt of the seriousness 
of the attempt. The results are too monotonous and too dull 
to have been produced by a mere desire to startle, 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Aw old name has been revived for a new gallery which is 
likely to be a popular one, for it consists of a series of rooms 
of moderate size in which pictures can be hung amid sur- 
roundings where an attempt is made to lessen the inevitably 
chilling effect of anexhibition. The present collection contains 
a large number of pictures which have been recently seen 
in London, and among them are several works by Mr. 
Strang which testify to the great if somewhat brutal power 
of the painter. A curious feature here is a room full of 
nocturnes by Mr. Walter Greaves, that mysterious artistic 
shadow of Whistler. How near he was able to approach his 
master is somewhat bewildering,and throws a good deal of light 
on that enigmatical personage in the history of art, “Scuola 
di.” As we see the forms and the colours of Whistler here so 
astonishingly imitated, we can only say, as Wordsworth said 
of the echo, “ The same, but ah, how different!” One picture 
is a delight to see again. It is Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s noble 
landscape of Villenewve les Avignon (No. 10). H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


——o——— 


SOUTH AMERICA.* 

Soutn America still remains the civilized region of which 
Englishmen, notwithstanding their commercial relations with 
Argentina, know least. Its vastness, its inaccessibility when 
once the plains are left behind, its disturbed politics—all tend 
to make them regard it as a kind of appendage to the United 
States, which will be permitted to retain its independence only 
so long as it gives no trouble to its great neighbour. Mr. 
Bryce’s book comes as a much-needed corrective to this 
convenient fashion of dismissing half a continent. As the 
Ambassador of Great Britain to the United States he is com- 
pelled to express himself with great caution on questions which 
may any day become urgent at Washington. But for his readers 
this restraint is an advantage. If it sometimes forces him to 
be silent when they would wish him to speak, it gives them 
the assurance that when a man whose every word will be 
canvassed by every American citizen who takes an interest 
in politics does speak it will be after full consideration of what 
he says. 

It is in this spirit that he describes the first thought of the 
traveller who visits Brazil for the first time. 

“It is hard to convey the impression with which one sees the 
shores of Brazil sink below the horizon after coasting along them 
for three thousand miles and coming to know something of the 
boundless wealth which nature has lavished upon man in this 
vast land. Not even the great North American Republic has a 
territory at once so vast and so productive.” 

If this wonderful territory were in the hands of the North 
American, or the German, or the English race, it would in 
thirty years have fifty millions of inbabitante. But to Mr. 
Bryce “second or third thoughts suggest a doubt whether 
such a consummation is really in the interest of the world. 
May not territories be developed too quickly? Might it not 
have been better for the United States if their growth had 
been slower, if their public lands had not been so hastily 
disposed of, if in their eagerness to obtain the labour they 
needed they had not drawn in a multitude of ignorant 
immigrants from Central and Southern Europe?” The real 
question is, will Brazil be left to work out its own salva- 
tion? Is a population which is primarily Portugnese, modi- 
fied by an intermixture of native Indians and of imported 

* South America: Observations and Impressions, By James Bryce. London: 

Macmillanand Co, [*s, 6d. net.j 
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Africans, likely to be given time to bring its land under 
cultivation and to develop its industries? That is a question 
in which six at least of the South American Republics are 
keenly interested. They have long ceased to fear invasion by 
any European Power. “But the enormous strength of the 
United States and recollections both of the war she waged 
aguinst Mexico in 1846 and of some more recent events make 
them watch the action of that country with sensitive suspicions.” 
These suspicions have been encouraged by the fact that two 
halves of a continent, connected only by a narrow neck of land, 
have the misfortune to bear the same name. If North and 
South America had each been called after their first discoverer, 
“ How much trouble would have been saved and how many mis- 
takes avoided! Italian peasants would not have fancied that a 
cousin who had gone to Buenos Aires was the near neighbour of 
another who had@ gone to New York. Similarities would not have 
been imagined where differences exist. The South Americans 
would not have resented the assumption by the people of the 
United States of the name to which they claim an equal right, 
and the people of the-United States would not have formed the 
habit of believing that the Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
inhabitants of the Southern Continent are their affectionate 
relatives, because they share in the same family name.” 

That name, however, cannot be got rid of, and it is more to 
the purpose to inquire what amount of resemblance it really 
stands for. 

If we accept Mr. Bryce’s answer, the two Americas have 
nothing in common except the name. “In essentials they 
differ as widely as either of them does from any other group 
of peoples, and far more widely than citizens of the United 
States differ from Englishmen, or than Chilians and Argen- 
tines differ from Spaniards and Frenchmen.” If this be so, 
the Monroe. Dectrine takes on a new aspect in reference to the 
future. Until now it has had in succession two uses. The 
first secured the South American Republics against any 
attempt on the part of a European Power to overthrow 
their governments or to annex their territories. At one time 
this seemed to be a possible danger. To-day the situation 
has changed, and the Southern American asks why, “since 
there are no longer rain-clouds coming up from the east, 
should a friend, however well intentioned, insist on holding 
an umbrella over us?” ‘The second use concerns European 
nations. There is in Central America a group of small 
Republics which have no very rigid notions of international 
law or of their obligations to the States of the Old World with 
which they have dealings. European governments cannot 
be expected to sit down patiently under unprovoked injuries 
inflicted on the persons or trade of their subjects, and if the 
Government of the United States would see-in any attempt 
by a European Government to enforce its rights on the 
American continent an offence to itself, the Monroe Doctrine 
can hardly mean less than this—that if any of these Republics 
injure and refuse redress to the subjects of a European 
Power, the United States will insist on their meeting the 
obligations they have voluntarily incurred. This is an aspect 
of the doctrine which is very convenient to the governments 
in question, and has gone a long way to gaining favour for 
it in the Old World. But the larger States of South 
America are not at all likely to offend in this way, and 
they naturally resent the application to themselves of a 
theory which may have its proper place among the Republics 
of Central America. ‘Such Republics as Mexico, Argentina 
and Brazil, Chile and Peru,” says a North American writer 
quoted by Mr. Bryce, 

“no more need our Monroe Doctrine to keep them from being 
robbed of their territory by European nations than does Italy or 
Spain. If it be true that some of the others, like the notoriously 
lawless group in Central America, need to be looked after by their 
neighbours, let us amend our outgrown Monroe Doctrine, so as to 
include in the police-ferce of the Western Hemisphere those who 
have shown themselves able to practise self-control.” 

If an arrangement of this character were entered into by all 
the greater American States the chastisement of offenders 
would naturally and most conveniently be taken in hand by the 
forces of their nearest neighbour. 

If we stopped here we should give a very imperfect impres- 
sion of Mr. Bryce’s volume. He does not deal with subjects 
only. They are worked into a very charming book of travels. 
Thus he describes his voyage along the coast of Peru and his 
surprise at finding the temperature getting lower and lower as 
he approached the Equator. ‘ Dreams of a delightful basking 
in the soft air of sunlit sea were dispelled! We were entering 








cold weather, and it was to continue with us for thousands of 
miles, all the way to the Straits of Magellan.” The travellers 
had forgotten the Antarctic current, that great volume of 
water which is “scarcely less important in its influence on 
climate” than the Gulf Stream. In the region affected by it 
for half the year the sun is seldom seen except for an hour 
or two. It is a region of cloud, mist, and fog. But it js 
also a rainless region. Consequently the whole strip between 
the Andes and the Pacific, from a point a little below the 
Equator nearly to Valparaiso, is a barren desert. 

“Gazing from the deck hour after hour on this dreary coast, and 
remembering that the Atlantic side of the continent in the same 
latitude is one of the best watered and richest parts of the tropics, 
one is struck by the unfortunate physical conditions that make 
useless a region whose climate, kept so cool by the Antarctic 
current, would otherwise have fitted it for the development of 
progress in communities.” 

Certainly, so far as physical conditions go, Lima for a large 
part of the year must be the most unpleasant capital in the 
world. 

“Tt is never cold enough to have a fire, but usually cold enough 

to make you wish for one. It never rains, but it is never dry; 
that is to say, if is not wet enough to make one hold up an 
umbrella, yet wet enough to soak one’s clothes. September was 
as dark as a London November, and as damp as an Edinburgh 
February, for the fog was of that penetrating and wetting kind 
which in the East of Scotland they call a ‘ haar.’” 
But in spite of this discouraging combination, “ the City of the 
Kings retains that light-hearted gaiety and gift for social 
enjoyment for which she was famous in the old days.” Every 
one seemingly may be happy there except a lover who is not 
sustained by any exceptional glow of passion. For the 
etiquette of courtship is rigid, and takes no account of tem- 
perature. There is but one recognized method of proving his 
devotion to the adored object. Evening after evening, he 
must stand for hours together under her window. 

Mr. Bryce leaves the reader in no doubt as to which of 
the South American States an Englishman would think the 
pleasantest to live in. Chile, is a country of large estates 
cultivated by tenants or labourers. The owners spend the 
summers on their estates and the winters in the capital. 
Thus Santiago society has “plenty of talent and talk among 
the men and of gaiety and talk among the women.” The city 
has always been the “centre and heart of Chile, both politi- 
cally and socially,” and has in this way contributed to give 
unity to the nation. In Chile, alone among the South 
American Republics, no living man can remember a genuine 
revolution. The nearest approach to it was a conflict in 1890 
between the President and the Legislature. This war was 
marked by one incident which is probably unparalleled. Each 
combatant claimed to be the lawful government of the 
country, and each tendered to the foreign bondholders the 
interest due on the public debt. Chile in fact is a real nation, 
with distinctive national qualities and a strong national senti- 
ment. “Of all the parts of the new world I have seen,” says 
Mr. Bryce, “ there is none which struck me as fitter to attract a 
young man who loves country life, is not in a hurry to be 
rich, and can make himself at home where English is not the 
language of the people.” There is fertile soil, a healthy 
climate, fine scenery, and a nation which loves horses and 
politics. What more can a young Englishman desire? 

We have given examples of both aspects of Mr. Bryce’s 
most interesting book, and there is a great deal more excellent 
matter both of the lighter and the graver sort. 





GERMANY AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR.* 
Mr. Perris is distressed and perplexed at the formidable 
mistrust between Great Britain and Germany, and attempts 
here a new manipulation of the old principle that misunder- 
standing always yields to better knowledge. “For any 
understanding of the German Empire,” he says, “the student 
must be content to travel far afield, and to dig deep below the 
surface of newspaper ‘news.’ The following pages attempt 
an interpretation of the German life of to-day by the aid of 
the Germanic past; and they attempt to place the most 
important aspects of this life and this past in true per- 
spective.” The author modestly says that his method may 
be right, even though his particular attempt fails. It seems 
to us that the attempt does fail, though we admit its 





* (1) Germany and the German Emperor. By Herbert Perris. London: 
Andrew Melrose. [12s. 6d. net.]|——(2) German Memories. By Sidney Whit- 
man, With Portraits, London: W, Heinemann. [7s, 6d, net,] 
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virtues. The book is written with distinction and obvious 
care, and, except for a few lapses (such as the pages about the 
present Emperor's father, entitled “ Frederick, a Tragedy in 
Three Acts,” which are false in tone and add nothing by their 
manuer to the comprehension of the subject), keeps on a high 
level of technical performance. Yet when we have reached 
the end of the book we have to confess that there is not much 
likelihood that the ordinary reader will be in a better position 
than before to hail the German as a man and a brother. 
The truth is that you cannot induce people—at all events, not 
English people—to surrender their hearts to a nation which 
they look upon as a dangerous political rival, merely because 
it is pointed out to them that the political philosophy of that 
nation is an intelligible one, and that, the nation’s history being 
what it is, its attitude towards the rest of the world could 
hardly bave been other than it is. As Mr. Perris says, 
Englishmen learn the history of Greece and Rome much more 
carefully than they study the makings of modern Germany. 
It is true; yet the less ambitious and less elaborate book by 
Mr. Sidney Whitman, which is also before us, will probably 
make the reader feel more kindly towards the German, Mr. 
Whitman gives us simply gossip, but it is gossip about some 
great Germans, and we see them ina more human light than 
in Mr. Perris’s academic study. Mr. Perris, we judge, knows 
Germany more from books than from experience. Mr. 
Whitman was educated in Germany, and has been a frequent 
visitor there for more than forty years. 


We must pass over Mr. Perris’s survey of German history 
and come to his estimate of the present Emperor's character. 
The early days of his reign, when he was still in the hot fit in 
which he cast off Bismarck, and was suffering certain dis- 
illusionments, were marked by a curious mingling of arrogance 
and petulance. He sends his portrait to the Minister of Educa- 
tion with the inscription: “Sic volo, sic jubeo.” In May 1891, 
at a Rhenish banquet, he says: “There is but one master in 
the country; it is I, and I will bear no other.” He noticed 
what he took for a factious spirit even among the Prussian 
nobility. “I have had the sorrow of remarking,” he said 
to them, “that in the circles of the nobility which are near 
to me my best intentions have been misconceived. .. . 
Gentlemen, an opposition of the Prussian nobility to their 
King is a monstrosity.” Mr. Perris, having remarked on 
the crying discrepancy between the idealism of German 
literature in its great period and the blood-and-iron mate- 
rialistie policy of Bismarck, looks upon a return to idealism 
of whatsoever sort as a relief. Of the Emperor’s attempt to 
be at once the champion of the German Protestant Church, 
the patron of Roman @atholicism (in spite of Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf), and the chivalrous knight of Islam, Mr. Perris 
writes :— 

“Ho had gladly made peace with Leo XIII. in 1888, appealed to 

the Pope for his support for the International Labour Conference 
in 1890, andin April 1893 paid a second visit to the Vatican. On 
October 26, 1898, he telegraphs from Jerusalem: ‘I am happy to 
be able to inform your Holiness that, thanks to the benevolent 
intervention of H.M. the Sultan, who has been kind enough to give 
me this proof of personal friendship, I have been able to acquire at 
Jerusalem the ground called the Dormition of the Holy Virgin. I 
have decided to give this ground, sanctified by so many pious 
memories, to my Catholic subjects.’ Many learned men would 
have been able to compass this Protestant-Catholic-Moslem com- 
bination, if at all, only by a laborious intellectual process. The 
Kaiser had no such difficulty, because his impulses left him no 
time for reflection and self-criticism. In this instance, the act and 
the utterance had a pleasant air of kindly broad-mindedness. But 
a similar process of temperament often gave a quite opposite 
result.” 
Mr Perris seems to think that the Emperor either fails, even 
among the Junker and military class, to be as autocratic as he 
would like, or changes his mind so often that he has no con- 
tinuity of purpose. Thus the Emperor prohibited duelling, 
yet duelling goes on, and an army doctor who refused a 
eballenge was turned out of the Army. Summarizing the 
Emperor's character Mr. Perris says :— 

“The Emperor is a true Teuton in his idealism, his sentiment- 
ality, his strenuous devotion to duty as he sees it, and his kindly 
anxiety to model the nation on the old-time patriarchal household. 
But he is only too evidently out of harmony with much of his 
surroundings ; and in himself there is plainly visible a conflict 
between old and new elements, between an obstinate blood- 
inheritance and a quick sensitiveness to certain aspects of modern 
hfe. The main body of the people does not wish to be patriarch- 
alized; it wants more liberty, not less, He himself wishes to 
provide schools and universities, factories, farms, and fleets with 








the latest scientifle equipment ; but whoever looks with scientific 
eyo upon the absentee landlords, the Prussian electoral system, 
or divine-right monarchy, is in his eyes a dangerous enemy of an 
inspired order. He makes friends of the Krupps and ins, 
the captains of competitive industrialism, and yet imagines that 
the pre-industrial organization of society can be maintained... A 
quieter, more reflective mind might have escaped these incon- 
sistencies, and would certainly have sought to reconcile the 
divergent impulses whence they spri Lacking this intellectual 
power, the Emperor William has been saved from disaster by a 
certain pliancy which leads him to give way before the rising 
democratic temper breaks bounds. It is here that we perceive the 
practical judgment of the German people on the Hohenzollern 
claims. Except in the early years of the reign and in a few short 
intervals since, the Kaiser has enjoyed a measure of popularity 
remarkable in the political circumstances. Had he been made of 
harder stuff, or been regarded, in his own words, as ‘the instru- 
ment of God,’ there might have been more obedience, but there 
would have been less affection. In his heart, if not openly, the 
educated German contemplates the pretension to divine-right as 
the Londoner contemplates the Lord Mayor’s coach. It is a harm- 
less vanity of the Prussian royal family. If Bavarians or Saxons 
recognize any divine right, it is that of their own royal families. 
The Kaiser holds his position outside Prussia not by any such 
ancient tenure, but by recent contract. It is in this capacity that 
he has achieved the one large original work of his reign, the eon- 
struction of the federal fleet. In this contractual capacity, he is 
the superior of the King of Prussia, as well as of the other federal 
sovereigns. ‘I'he very making of modern Germany, therefore, has 
displaced the old monarchical pretensions.” 

The author hopes eagerly for an Anglo-German under- 
standing, but admits that the problem of how to bring it 
about is at present insoluble. One of his regrets, which 
implies blame of Great Britain in the condact of the Baghdad 
Railway question and in accepting military and naval help 
from the Dominions, is absurd. To speak of the help of the 
Dominions as unfortunate because it lessened the cogency 
of a proposal for a general reduction of armaments is a 
dangerous inversion. As for the Baghdad Railway, the 
author says nothing about the preposterous conditions of 
control to which Germany asked us to assent, or the extreme 
harshness of the kilometric guarantees from the point of view 
of Turkey. The author’s hopes of Anglo-German amity 
cannot be said to be immediate or strong. He expects an 
ultimate drawing together from mutual comprehension. But 
we are certain that even now the trouble does not come from 
the misunderstandings of the two peoples, who naturally like 
each other and have many affinities. The distrust on our 
side is provoked entirely by the incalculable behaviour of the 
autocratic bureaucracy which the German people have no more 
power to direct than we English people have ourselves. We 
notice an error on p. 375, where “ Leo” should be “ Pius.” 

We cannot better describe Mr. Whitman’s book than by 
saying that it is most readable. His personal knowledge of 
Moltke, Bismarck, Mommsen, Prince Biilow, and others of the 
giants of modern Germany gives it zest and charm. Years ago 
Mr. Whitman’s knowledge of the Prussian army astonished 
Moltke, who was not accustomed to find this sort of information 
among Englishmen. Possibly Mr. Whitman’s knowledge was 
not greater than might have been expected of an observant man 
who had been educated in Germany, knew the language well, 
and had a faculty for reproducing his facts clearly and 
vivaciously. It is an illustration of Mr. Perris’s thesis of 
British ignorance of Germany that Moltke should have been 
astonished. We ought to mention a very pleasant paper on 
the quiet, unpretentious, artistic life of Dresden before the 
Franco-German war. A new Germany has arisen since then, 
and Mr. Whitman's pleasant recollections happen to help 
one, more than all Mr. Perris’s historical essay, to appreciate 
the transition. Take it altogether Mr. Whitman's book is 
one which is sure to please those who read it. It does not, 
however, suggest controversy and debate. If, then, we devote 
less space to it than to Mr. Perris’s book it is not because we 
undervalue it, but because it does not challenge our criticism. 





THE BROWNING CENTENARY.* 
Tue centenary edition, published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Co., is as well-printed, judiciously annotated, and covetable an 
edition of the poet as can be imagined, and it will give 
pleasure and profit of mind not merely to the readers of 
to-day, but to generations yet unborn. It may well be, indeed, 
that these will be the majority, for if we are to believe our 
intellectuals in their teens and twenties “ Browning will not 


* Ce ntonary Edition of Rebert Browning, Vols. lL. to UI, London: Smith, 
Elder and Co, (10s. 6d.j 
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do.” In any case the appearance of this charming and 
scholarly edition makes it worth while to consider why 
Browning had so strong a hold upon his contemporaries, and, 
indeed, upon the mass of men and women born between 1850 
and 1875, and why we believe he will regain his “ place in the 
sun” before many years are past. 

The centenary has become an institution, and critics are not 
likely to let fall a custom which gives such excellent excuses 
for discourse. They have instituted two kinds of centenaries, 
one dated from a great man’s birth and one from his death; 
and when he is a man of letters there is likely to be a notice- 
able difference in the intensity of the enthusiasm, and 
especially in the spontaneity of youthful enthusiasm mani- 
fested on these respective occasions. There seems, indeed, to 
be a kind of rhythm in reputation, which decrees that in all 
probability a hundred years from the birth of a writer who 
has lived to mature age will date the lowest point in the curve 
of his influence upon the then younger generation; at no 
other time does the tendency seem so strong to take his 
merits as a matter of course and his shortcomings as 
glaring. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the recent 
Thackeray, Tennyson, and Browning centenaries had fallen 
flat; but amidst “the roaring and the wreaths” it was 
noticed that young voices were not the most vociferous, 
nor youth’s garlands the most lavish. The inaugurators, who 
came forward so gracefully on these occasions, appeared 
before enthusiastic but, let us say, not quite full houses. Yet 
Browning himself in early days owed more than most poets to 
the aggressive championing of youth. 

It is curious to look back upon contemporary reviews of his 
poems; thanks to the pious industry of the Browning Society 
this requires no arduous research. These reviews and essays 
are generally marked by two characteristics : an almost trucu- 
lent admiration, as of a critic in possession of an esthetic 
revelation, and a regretful, though by no means uncom- 
placent, admission that their poet-prophet is at once too deep 
a thinker and too obscure a writer ever to win general recogni- 
tion. Give the world fifty—a hundred—years, and it will 
recognize and understand; but we few, we band of brothers, 
must be content to know we are right without the hope 
of patent corroboration: that is the prevailing note of these 
heralds, who preceded, as a matter of fact, the poet’s imme- 
diate triumph. 

To their surprise Browning became popular. His early 
champions under-estimated the attractiveness of his pre- 
occupation with religious and moral questions, and over-rated 
the drawback of his “ difficulty.” They did not allow for the 
allurement which lies in the suggestion that an admirer will 
find himself among the few, and anticipate the verdict of 
posterity; nor did they realize that a poet who vigorously, 
subtly, and picturesquely discusses the problems of life, and 
carries himself resolutely in the face of doubts which perplex 
his contemporaries, is certain soon to meet with thousands of 
readers eager to understand him. 

Browning’s conceptions of man and the universe were not 
hard to understand; they were not strangely profound, or 
even strangely interesting. They were simple, cheering, 
robust, and summary. But the processes of his thought, his 
darting flashes of imaginative intuition, his instantaneous 
dexterity in snatching here a clue and there a clue, his 
enormous power of accumulating arguments, hints, illustra- 
tions, facts, metaphors, instances, and of welding them into 
some sort of manageable mass, to be finally sent bowling down 
the hill, like a great snowball growing larger and more formid- 
able as it gathers impetus—these faculties in him were amazing, 
and they made him more forceful and convincing than many 
clearer and more penetrative thinkers. 

It is admitted that Browning is an intellectual poet, that is 
to say, his imagination is usually stimulated by subjects and 
aspects of things to which he was directed by an intellectual 
interest. He seldom attempts to express anything so vague 
as a mood; consequently he is not at his best as a lyric 
poet. He is rather a master of the arresting, complicated 
situation, of the critical moment in the story of a man’s 
heart or his faith. In his power of evoking scenes from 
certain stages of civilization now passed away, and of evoking 
them to the modern eye and understanding, with their typical 
passions, manners, and modes of thought, all complete, he 
has bad only one equal among historians—Carlyle. Then, too 
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(and here is the main source of his sweeping popularity), he ig 


the modern poet par excellence of passion as it exists between 
men and women. Passion is the right word to indicate the 
emotion which, as a poet, he expresses best; for on the one 
hand that emotion is always imaginative and never degenerates 
into lust, while on the other it never passes beyond the actual 
into a contemplation of beauty itself. He has also written 
poems of devoted human affection ; but these, though they also 
do him honour as a man, and fine as they are, cannot rank 
as artistic achievements with his poems of passion. 

Returning to the accepted definition of Browning as an 
essentially intellectual poet, what, then, was the ruling 
characteristic of his intellect? Was it for philosophic power 
his mind was most remarkable, as many admirers have thought? 
As has been already hinted, that is a view the present 
writer cannot share. His mind was keenly speculative, but in 
the temper of it was something positively antagonistic to that 
passion for order, certainty, and reason which makes the 
thinker. Browning loved a world lit by broken, vivid lights, 
a landscape seen beneath cloud and gleam, better than a clear 
world. He was, without abatement or regret, a romanticist. 
To him the mere spectacle of the ceaseless activity of man’s 
will was itself an abundant satisfaction, while to the science 
of ends he was comparatively indifferent. Indeed, of ail 
great poets he was perhaps the least contemplative. Hoe 
might write, “on earth the broken arcs, in heaven the per. 
fect round”; but it was not the idea of perfection which 
stimulated his poetic power, only the effort and struggle 
towards it; nor was that idea ever so present to him 
as to make him rejoice one whit less whole-heartedly 
in the big, blooming, buzzing confusion of the world, 
where the irrational human will chases one object after 
another without questioning its value. Naturally he 
felt most at home in the Italian Renaissance or in his own 
times, both ages of multifarious, thrilling cross-purposes. 
Sometimes in his poems the object pursued is a woman, 
sometimes political power, sometimes the truth about the 
enclitic 5¢, sometimes fame, sometimes worldly position, some- 
times mystical illumination. But mark the poet’s attitude 
towards the characters whose passions he interprets: it is 
the brave, unmeasured, impetuous pursuit, the blind, uncritical 
determination to have and to hold, which rouses his inmost 
sympathy and makes him write his best. What does it 
matter, he seems to say, if the object is little worth; it is 
the thoroughness of man’s striving that is his glory. This 
life is not his only chance ; there are “ brave adventures new” 
before him still—‘ Leave Time to dogs and apes, Man has for 
ever!” It is this cry of high encouragement to keep hot-foot 
on the chase of promiscuous quarry, which is also a defiant 
challenge to reason, that sounds in Browning’s poetry; to the 
religious reason as well as the philosophic, for both insist upon 
the primary importance of determining what is most worth 
pursuing. In Browning faith was rather an emotion of ex- 
ultant conviction that “all’s right with the world” than a 
key to the relative values of things in it. He was ardently 
religious, but his religion was not that of the thinker. 

If we examine his mind we shall discover its bent to be 
(in spite of his speculative curiosity) not that of the philosopher, 
but of a very different type—the advocate. Browning had the 
instincts, the faculties, and the zest of a superb, incomparable 
special pleader. The statement of a case, its defence, was the 
task which roused his mind to its keenest activity. Some- 
times it was one which he wanted with all his heart to prove, 
more often one taken up because its defence and statement 
put his master-faculty to the hardest tests. Advocacy was his 
ruling, intellectual passion, and into its service he pressed one 
of the most vivid, pliant, and alert imaginations in literature. 
Consider his work; apart from love poems (many of these, 
too, are statements of cases, speeches for the prosecution or 
defence), apart from historic scenes in verse, the mass of it is 
composed of magnificent special pleadings, matchless for 
agility and verve, amazing for the tactical skill with which 
advantage is taken of every stray and scrap of evidence, 
every weakness, every doubt upon the opposite side, to secure 
a favourable verdict for his client or mitigate a hostile one. 
Like the born advocate, the poet is never so formidable, 
ubiquitous, and alive as when he stands for the weaker side. 
He reminds one of a fighting engineer, like Gordon, never 80 
happy as when defending an apparently hopelessly weak 
position by means of impromptu trenches, blankets, bales, 
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and packing-cases, keeping the enemy at bay with the 
slenderest resources deftly and daringly employed. He is 
attracted to subjects in proportion as they offer such oppor- 
tunities. The Ring and the Book is a prodigious tour-de-force 
in stating with a fullness and intricacy, incredible were it not 
a fact, the case for each actor in the story. 

Mr. Sludge the Medium, Aristophanes’ Apology, Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology, were “subjects made to his hand,” 
because they were cases in which the defence was by no means 
easy. Paracelsus is the defence of a raté mystic, Sordello 
the apology for a man who has failed to answer the call of his 
spirit. What is The Grammarian’s Funeral but the justifica- 
tion of an apparently useless dryasdust, or Ivin Ivdnovitch 
but a difficult murder trial, or The Statue and the Bust but an 
unexpected indictment of a couple who in pleading innocence 
might well have hoped to have the Court with them? And if 
the poet is grappling with arguments of Strauss or confuting 
Renan through the mouth of St. John, is it not still 
emphatically a case he is stating? From a survey of his work 
the conclusion is irresistible that his choice of subjects is 
the choice of a born advocate. The dramatic soliloquy 
(Browning's speciality) is the form which lends itself most 
readily to intimate justification. His very style is that of 
an advocate. He does not, like other poets, bring you into 
the presence of the subject and leave you there; but he 
remains at your elbow to see that not one point, no, not the 
minutest, escapes you. You feel the pressure and ardour of 
his mind as of a man arguing with you personally. He 
watches and interprets your mind, anticipating objections, 
forestalling in parentheses the possible direction of your 
thoughts, carefully inveigling you in a complexity of sug- 
gestion before he drives home his strongest point. Like an 
orator he does not shrink from repeating himself; like an 
orator he knows that once he has staggered you, adumbra- 
tions, slight hints, faint corroborations, will carry weight ; 
lixe an orator he would sooner forget his subject than his 
auditor. And all these processes are carried through with a 
top-speed rush. His obscurity is not obscurity, but swiftness 
of thought ; on the surface of his page lies, not darkness, but 
rather the quick dazzle of too much light. Lastly in this 
master-faculty of his mind we find also the secret of his failure 
as a dramatist. He puts himself in the place of his characters, 
lending them his quickness of thought and imagination. He 
sees their motives and actions through their own eyes. He 
has to a supreme degree the gift of dramatic sympathy. But 
dramatic sympatby, though it is necessary to the dramatist, 
is not sufficient by itself. The dramatist must also have the 
power of contemplating characters from outside, of seeing 
them, not only as they appear to themselves, but externally 
in relation to other characters. Browning's characters gain 
vividness and reality rather from relation to himself than 
from relation to each other, and therefore when this form 
is drama, which compels the commentator and expositor 
to withdraw, that wonderful life and energy which they 
possessed while he took their parts himself dies out of them, 
and leaves them comparatively insignificant. 





CREATIVE REVELATION.* 


Or the lectures by Canon Simpson in this little book, the first 
two deal with the general question of miracles. The first 
lecture, “Miracle and Fact,” makes the point, as against the 
Paley school of apologists, that it is the historical truth of the 
stories in the Gospels which is important rather than their 
so-called miraculousness ; at the same time it allows for a 
margin of error in the narratives. On the one hand it is 
laid down that the “real issue” is whether the events set 
forth in the historic creeds did in fact take place; on the 
other hand, we need not suppose that everything must have 
happened precisely as the Gospels represent it. “ We are not 
dribbling away the supernatural element in Jesus’ personality 
if im one case or another we venture to suspect that the form 
in which the story is presented to the reader owes something 
to the personal equation of the narrator or to other accidents 
of transmission.” The lecture, addressed by an orthodox 
theologian to orthodox hearers, is worth notice for this candid 
admission, and also for the generous allowance it makes for 
heretical views, while safeguarding the creed. “It is only 


* Creative Revelation: Four veo ‘Chri 
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by the construction of imperfect explanations that in a 
constantly developing world the faith of Jesus advances 
to fuller intellectual expression.” ... “If we ban the 
expression of every opinion which wears the appearance of 
inadequacy, we shall but renounce the very method by which 
truth has invariably established itself.” . . . “‘ My own convic- 
tion may be, as indeed it is, that the connexion between 
the two things [the Resurrection and the empty tomb] is a 
necessary one, and that in the creed of the Church, as dis- 
tinguished from the faith of the individual, no such separation 
will ultimately be found to be possible. But inadequate views 
of Christian truth have their uses.” The second lecture, called 
“‘ Miracle and Personality,” criticises both the “ mechanical ” or 
scientific and the “immanential” or Pantheistic theories of the 
universe, and finds them wanting. What is advanced instead 
is a “personal” or creative conception, such a view, in fact, as 
would naturally be held by any man who theorized from his 
own actual experience in shaping matter to his own will. On 
this view of the world the spiritual act of the writer in 
“creating” his lecture, which had no existence until he made 
it, is seen to be, in its measure, “miraculous.” “ Personal 
action is dynamic, bending matter to ends superior to itself. 
Who shall say where this capacity ends even for man, still less 
forGod? If the word ‘miracle’ is to be used at all, then every- 
thing spiritual is, from the point of view of matter, regarded 
as a thing in itself, miraculous.” 

The latter pair of lectures are devoted to the two chief miracles 
of the Christian creed, the Resurrection and the Virgin 
Birth. Upon each of these debated questions whole treatises 
have been written, and it cannot be said that these lectures 
add anything to the ordinary arguments. They may be 
sufficient to reassure those who need reassurance, but they 
will not convince those who need convincing. The first 
lecture, upon the Resurrection, is the more interesting; 
and it is remarkable for mentioning, though it cannot be said 
to face, a difficulty generally left on one side by apologists. 
Suppose it had been the custom for the Jews to burn and not 
to bury; there could have been no Empty Tomb; would there 
not have been a Resurrection? If so, can the stories of the 
Empty Tomb be as necessary to faith as the appearances 
chronicled by St. Paul? It must be acknowledged, however, 
that on Canon Simpson’s view of the miraculous, which rejects 
any @ priori limitation of what is possible, the case for the 
Empty Tomb is strong, even stronger than he represents it. 
The latest criticism rejects M. Loisy’s scepticism as to the 
story of Joseph of Arimathea’; and even Mr. Thompson, in bis 
much-condemned book on Miracles in the New Testament, 
calls attention to the “looking up” of the women as they 
approached the tomb in the face of the rock, as “quite beyond 
the power of invention,” while Professor Kirsopp Lake, who 
similarly accepts St. Mark’s story, but rejects a physical 
resurrection, is driven to interpret the “ young man’s” words, 
“See the place where they laid Him,” to mean, “ You have 
come to the wrong tomb.” 





SOCIALISM IN PRACTICE.* 


OnE of the most interesting of the many new books dealing 
with Socialism is a description of the recént Socialistic 
experiment in Paraguay. The story is written by Mr. Stewart 
Grahame, who was for a considerable period a resident in this 
remarkable settlement. His narrative is supported by extracts 
from letters from other colonists appearing in the newspapers 
and from the official reports of the British Consul. A more 
convincing illustration of the failure of Socialists to make 
good their theories could hardly be discovered. The idea of 
the settlement sprang from the brain of Mr. William Lane, 
an Australian journalist who had obtained great influence 
over the working classes in Australia by his socialistic 
writings. He succeeded in persuading a large number of 
working men, and also shopkeepers and members of other 
classes, to join in his experiment. The majority of them 
honourably carried out the primary condition of member- 
ship by paying into the funds of the association every penny 
they possessed, though a few appear to have held back smail 
sums. Before the expedition started great care was expended 
in selecting a suitable settlement, which was found in the 
State of Paraguay. The Government of Paraguay treated 

* Where Socialism Failed, By Stewart Grahame, London: Johm Murray, 
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the settlers with extraordinary generosity, handing over to 
them free of all charge 600 square miles of land which appears 
to have been about the best that could be found in the whole 
State. It possessed almost every advantage obtainable in 
semi-tropical countries, and if these Australian Socialists, who 
were, individually, men and women of an extremely fine type, 
had been working for themselves instead of for the associa- 
tion there is little doubt that the settlement would have been 
a remarkable success. But from the outset these courageous 
enthusiasts were hampered by their Socialist creed, and 
disasters dogged their footsteps. The story is told in straight- 
forward manner, and should be read by everyone who wants 
to see how Socialism works out in practice. 





THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 
OF ENGLAND.* 

Tr18 is a book to interest a great number of uncritical people. 
It is in nosense a history of England. It is a stringing together 
of scraps, memoirs concerning royalties, rather than a book of 
history. Curiosity will always hang about kings more rather 
than less now that their “ Divinity” is exploded. Within these 
limits the book is exceedingly interesting and entertaining— 
especially the second volume. The writer has set himself “to 
give a short account of what I may call the private as opposed 
to the public history of the several kings and queens, of their 
children, and of such of their immediate descendants or 
relatives as have played any part in English history, or have 
lived in England,” boldly avoiding, “as far as possible, refer- 
ence to those great political events which are in the province 
of regular historians and are more or less known to all 
readers,” Mr. Bagshawe modestly disclaims all “ pretence to 
originality or antiquarian research,” and declares nothing will 
be found in his pages “ which any reader of ordinary industry 
might not find out for himself by consulting well-known and 
tolerably accessible works.” But the casual reader has not 
the time to hunt up all the interesting matter which is here so 
well arranged and put before him. Twenty-one sbillings is a 
large price for two ordinary sized volumes; on the other hand, 
they certainly contain a great many half-hours of pleasant 
reading, and there are no dull chapters. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Dr. E. J. Dillon ranges himself 
decisively and uncompromisingly on the side of the pessimists 
in his reading of the omens in China. Differing at every 
point from Dr. Morrison, he sees in the revolution no national 
upheaval but a number of disastrous changes brought about 
by a body of theorists and fortune-bunters, while the people 
remained passive. He admits Yuan Shih-kai to be a man of 
vast resourcefulness, but regards him as a cold-blooded oppor- 
tunist, who has done violence to his better judgment at the 
prompting of personal ambition. Thus Dr. Dillon accuses 
him of having “summarily done to death forty thousand of 
his own countrymen for striving after ideals, many of which 
he himself is professedly pursuing, and by methods which do 
not differ essentially from his own,” and ridicules the notion 
eonveyed by Dr. Morrison that he has erred on the side of 
leniency. Quoting freely from Russian sources, Dr. Dillon gives 
a lurid picture of the anarchy, corruption, and carnage which 
characterize the present régime. The deposition of the dynasty 
involves the secession of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet, 
with, as its ultimate corollary, their absorption by Russia, 
Japan, and Great Britain; and Dr. Dillon quotes passages 
from the Novoé Vremya urging the Tsar's Ministers to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to divide Manchuria with 
Japan, on the ground that by the letter of the law it was not 
Manchuria that belonged to China, but China which belonged 
to Manchuria. The deposition of the dynasty has created a 
new set of legal conditions in the Far East, and at present 
“ Manchuria is res nullius which belongs to the first occupier. 
But, as it happens, there are already occupants in possession 
—Japan and Russia.” The first step in the direction of dis- 
memberment has, he holds, been taken by us in our demands 
m regard to Tibet, and he ends by prophesying that in 
six months the partition of China outside the Wall will 
be complete. For thoroughgoing pessimism and bold and 
specific prediction there is no publicist to touch Dr. Dillon. 
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Mr. Stephen de Vere’s paper on “Social Aspects 

Rule” should be compared with that of Mr. p en 
in the Contemporary. They are both agreed as to the lack of 
enthusiasm for Home Rule, the shortcomings of the landlords 
in the past, their apathy and powerlessness at the moment 
But Mr. de Vere, unlike Mr. Ashton Hilliers, finds the soures 
of Irish ills not in alien misgovernment, but in the Celtic 
character—its lawlessness, lack of self-respect, incapacit 

for friendship, suspiciousness, dishonesty. “The Fd 
individually and collectively is his own worst enemy.” Mr. do 
Vere cannot fora moment admit that the Irish people have 
any grievance for which Home Rule would be an effectya} 
remedy: he believes that if the landed gentry made use of 
even the limited opportunities still left them they could revive 
the old class feeling, the respect paid to the “old stock,” and 
lead the Irish people on the path of regeneration; for “to the 
upper classes, if anywhere, we must look for the regeneration 
of the country.”———-Mr. William Cadbury and Mr. E. D. More} 
contribute a joint paper on “ Britain's Duty towards Angola 
and San Thomé.” They review the situation as revealed in the 
White Book, showing that the system remains untouched, and 
after examining the national responsibilities of this country, 
strongly support the view expressed in these columns, i.¢., that 
it is intolerable for Great Britain to continue to guarantee a 
condition of slavery in Portuguese Africa. But if public 
agitation is to be successful a definite and practicable policy 
must be put forward. “ Until Angola is completely reorganized, 
governed by an efficient administration, and the slave traffic 
which supports its industries stamped out, and until the 
terrors conjured up by San Thomé have disappeared, the 
contracting of labourers for the islands cannot by any 
possibility be free.” Repatriation is mockery until the 
mainland is purged.——Mrs. Hall reprints in full the very 
interesting notes made by Captain Hall, R.N. (the son of Sir 
James Hall, the fellow-student of Napoleon at Brienne, and 
“the first Englishman Napoleon ever saw”’) of the interview 
he had with the Emperor at St. Helena in 1817; and Mrs. 
Edward Lyttelton has a delightful paper on the Humours of 
Irish Servants, mainly extracted from the immortal Edgianc 
of her brother, Mr. H. H. West, but supplemented by some 
excellent stories of her own—e.g.: A lodge-keeper’s wife who 
was asked whether So-and-so was unpopular in the neighbour- 
hood, replied, “ Well, Sir, it’s just this way: if Mr. —— was to 
get on fire there isn’t a man or woman in the counthry that 
’ad waste a spittle to put him out.” Excellent, too, is the Irish 
servant’s description of his master’s first attempt at driving 
a motor: “He ran full tilt into the face o’ the wall, an’ the 
shoffer’s face got as yalla’ as a duck’s leg, an’ the stepney 
wheel was huntin’ the school childher down the hill.” 

The National Review continues its campaign against the 
ratification of the Marconi Agreement with a long article by 
Mr. W. R. Lawson, the author of the series of articles in the 
Outlook which first drew attention to the subject in the Press. 
Mr. Lawson, who observes at the ontset that the finance of 
wireless telegraphy is even more romantic than wireless 
telegrapby itself, reviews the career of the inventor and the 
company which bears his name, including the actions in the 
Court of Chancery against rival systems, traces the sympathetic 
movements of the share market and the Imperial wireless 
negotiations during the past twelve months, and in view of the 
Treasury minute of July 19th, 1912 emphasizes the necessity 
of calling the Chancellor of the Exchequer before the proposed 
Committee of Inquiry. Without committing ourselves to an 
endorsement of all Mr. Lawson’s inferences, we can at least 
say that his paper greatly strengthens the case for searching 
official investigation. That this is not a party question is 
shown by the critical attitude of Liberal members and the 
significant editorial silence of the Liberal press.——“ Mr. 
Borden’s Opportunity” is the title of a paper which reviews 
the balance of naval power, and urges on the Dominion 
Government the adoption of the formula: “ Without 
supplementary British programme, no Canadian programme. y 
Such a programme, laid down by law as in the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889, “should provide at least two Dread- 
noughts a year supplementary to the programme of battle- 
ships to which Mr. Churchill has already pledged himself, 
and, with Canada’s help, “ would enable us at an early date to 
send six or eight Dreadnoughts to the Mediterranean without 
courting disaster in the North Sea.” Mr. W. J. Courthope 
sends an interesting paper on Bagehot’s famous description 
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of England in 1865 as “the type of deferential countries,” in 
which “ public opinion is the opinion of the baldheaded man 
at the back of the omnibus,” «.e., of the ordinary mass of 
educated, but still commonplace mankind. This view, Mr- 
Courthope contends, was admirably true at the moment 
but it is out of date now; the middle classes are no longer 
“the despotic power in England.” The Reform Acts of 1867 
and 1885 have shorn them of most of their political power : 
the character of the electorate has changed: the two historic 
parties, out of whose natural opposition the party system 
originally grew, have been replaced by four distinct parties ; 
party government can no longer be made permanent by 
making it mild; and lastly, England can no longer be 
regarded as the type of “deferential countries,” for which 
alone, according to Bagehot, Cabinet government is suited 
“Tf ‘the mass of the people’ can be said to ‘ yield obedience 
to the select few,’ those few are not aristocratic leaders, but an 
elected oligarchy of a democratic Caucus.” Mr. Courthope’s 
conclusion is that, if the Constitution is to be adapted to the 
actaal necessities of the Empire, the doctrine of “ Ministerial 
Responsibility” must receive a new and rational interpreta- 
tion. Though no longer the despotic power, the middle 
classes still exercise a predominant influence in forming 
public opinion, and “if they decide that the supplementary 
machinery required by the Constitution can be provided 
within the lines of Imperial Federation, there is no doubt that 
all external conditions favour their political evolution. ... 
All that is needed is a. loyal recognition by every Prime 
Minister that, in his Imperial capacity, he is not the chief of 
a victorious party, but the servant of his Sovereign and his 
country.”———Mrs. Frederic Harrison in a thoughtful article 
discusses the points of contact between moderate Suffragist 
and non-Suffragist women. Her own point of view is well 
expressed in the saying that “ woman, as mother of the race, 
with the further inherited duty of the nurture of the race, 
finds her public functions to be educational rather than 
political, consultative rather than executive. She belongs 
thereby to what are called the spiritual forces of the world.” 
She accordingly suggests the formation of a Standing Com- 
mittee, a non-sectarian, non-political, purely honorary body of 
a consultative character on questions concerning women and 
children, on which women known for their efficiency as 
inspectors, examiners, &c., should sit with some dozen women 
chosen from outside.——Dr. Lovell Drage, in a paper on the 
treatment of cancer by a method with which he has himself 
experimented, deprecates the official disparagement of non- 
operative treatment.——Mr. Austin Dobson adds to his 
already long list of eighteenth-century studies a charming 
paper on Falconer’s “ Shipwreck.” 

The Contemporary opens with a survey of “The Political 
Prospect,” by Sir Edward T. Cook. He deals with the over- 
loading of the Government programme; the lessons of the 
by-elections; Home Rule and the problem of Ulster; and the 
campaign of the land taxers. The article, like all that Sir 
Edward Cook writes, is dispassionate and judicial in tone. 
He does not minimize the difficulties and dangers which beset 
his party. As for the Parliamentary congestion, he points 
out how it is “the result of the large powers of obstruction 
still left by the Parliament Act to an unreformed House of 
Lords.” The strategy of doing one thing at a time is over- 
ruled by that Act. “One field cannot be garnered at a 
time.” Sir Edward Cook’s discussion of the lessons and moral 
effect of the by-elections is equally judicial. He accepts 
neither Mr. Lloyd George’s nor Professor Dicey’s reading 
of the Midlothian election, but admits that for the time and 
at the place centrifugal forces are stronger than centripetal. 
He admits also that the Coalition has lost some of its driving 
power by the dispersion of political interest over so wide 
a field, and, as a convinced Home Ruler, deplores Mr. 
Churchill’s recent excursion into the domain of Federal Home 
Rule as an unfortunate example of the practice of thinking 
aloud on a public platform. The new land-tax crusade causes 
him even greater misgiving, and he observes that, in view of 
the statements “made by those who purport to speak with 
some knowledge not vouchsafed to the rest of us, the sooner 
the official announcement is made the better.” We have 
discussed Sir E. Cook’s article in detail elsewhere. Mr. 
Ashton Hilliers writes on “Ireland on the Eve of Home 
Rule.” He has visited the country many times in the course 
of the last forty years, he isa strong Home Ruler, and he 








regards the Englishry of the Pale with something like con. 
tempt as “the relics of a dominant aristocracy, decrepit now, 
bankrupt in statesmanship and brains, ruined by its bigotry 
and want of foresight.” His visit last month revealed to 
him a new Ireland, of which the Congested Districts Board 
is the good genius, freed, over a large part of the West, 
from the domination of impracticable landlords, and “ with 
comparatively unimportant exceptions practically free from 
crimes of violence outside Belfast and the Protestant 
districts adjacent.” ‘The italics are Mr. Ashton Hilliers’. 
Yet he admits that he found little or no enthusiasm for Home 
Rule. An open-air meeting which he attended struck him as 
perfunctory. He explains this apathy as possibly due to the 
staleness of the topic tothe population, who havelistened to little 
else besides Home Rule oratory for forty years. “The politics 
which really touch it are local. ‘Will he be selling to the 
Board at last?’ All the same, if the cup now so close to 
Treland’s lips were rudely withdrawn, I would not answer for 
the consequences. They are quiet because they believe they 
have won. What good will it do them? What good docs 
self-government dous?” It is clear that Mr. Ashton Hilliers 
sees the remedy for Irish discontent in economic rather than 
political regeneration Mr. Godfrey Collins, the Liberal 
M.P. for Greenock, writes on the Trading Departments of the 
State, with special reference to the Telegraph and Telephone 
Services. The results do not inspire him with enthusiasm. 
He foresees in Government ownership of Telephones pre- 
cisely what has happened in regard to the Telegraph, 
viz., that pressure will be exercised through the House of 
Commons to lower rates below a remunerative level, and he 
concludes with the discreet prediction that future develop- 
ments of State ownership of monopolies will be largely 
influenced by the present actual results of State management. 
Mr. J. A. Hobson discusses the causes of the rise of prices. 
He finds the answer in the co-operation of two tendencies— 
the acceleration in the supply of money and the retardation 
in the supply of goods. “ At present it appears as if the world 
were passing through a period in which an unusually large 
proportion of its productive energy was being applied to the 
developmental processes and a correspondingly smaller pro- 
portion to the processes turning out final commodities for 
consumption.” Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in “A Leaf from a 
Corsican Note-book,” gives a truly engrossing account of his 
visit to the places in the valley of the Gravona connected with 
the early history of Napoleon, and his escape from Bocognano, 
These vivid pages help us to understand why the Corsican 
cannot choose but to be a Bonapartist. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Edward Legge writes of the character 
and personality of King Edward VII. Mr. Legge’s chief 
object is to refute the view taken by Sir Sidney Lee in his 
biography of the late King. It is probable that the truth lies 
between the two extremes in this as in most other cases. The 
extremity of the view of the writer of the article before us 
may be gauged by his quoting from a Times article the 
words, “ He was a great King, one of the greatest in history,” 
and saying of this statement “Upon that point we are all 
agreed; I say ‘all’ because the exceptions scarcely count, 
although we must not ignore them.” Mr. E. V. Lucas gives 
us a very interesting account of the diary kept by the late 
Henry Silver, who joined the staff of Punch in 1858, and kept a 
record of the weekly dinners for many years. Mr. Lucas has 
extracted from this document Thackeray's “ Punch-table-talk.” 
The impression we get is of a restless, discontented soul. On 
one occasion when he was not present at the dinner the con- 
versation turned on him. “Taylor thought him the most 
miserable of men, mentally as well as from almost constant 
pain. Leigh likens him to Swift, despises Vanity Fair (the 
place, not the book), and despises himself for taking pleasure 
in it.” Though sensitive to slight, Thackeray was generous 
in his praise of others, as when Mark Lemon said 
that Thackeray’s name made the Cornhill, and the latter 
replied that the success was owing to Trollope’s Framley 
Parsonage; and he spoke of 'l'ennyson as “the greatest man of 
the age.” In speaking of Thackeray's broken nose Mr. Lucas 
tells us what is not generally known, “that that is why he 
gave Titmarsh the Christian names of Michael Angelo, who 
also had thisdisfiguration.” Little did Torreggiano think of the 
remote consequences of his youthful act of jealousy and violence 
in the Medici gardens. Mr. Percival Landon, in writing of 
Tibet, secs in the present state of things hope that our 
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weakness in the past is about to be remedied. We are told 
that Sir Francis Younghusband, after one of the encounters 
with the Tibetans along the road, said with simple 
gravity, “If after a day like this the Government at home 
throws away the chance we now have of strengthening 
Tibet as an autonomous buffer State, why, they will be 
guilty of retrospective murder.” For fear of complications 
with China the late Government relaxed its hold, and it 
appeared as if all the results of the expedition were to be 
thrown away. Mr. Landon thinks the present Government is 
now taking advantage of the new situation created by the 
Chinese revolution, which among other things drew Yuan 
Shih-kai away from the frontier when he was exercising 
military pressure in the direction of Tibet. We are 
told, too, that the expedition against the Abors has 
been used for surveying the frontier between Tibet and 
Burma, which hitherto has been quite unexplored. It is 
to be hoped that the ultimatum declaring that the status 
quo in Tibet must be maintained will be insisted on, though 
it may be troublesome for the Chinese Republic to dispense 
with the ten seats allotted to Tibet in the National Assembly. 
Mr. Maeterlinck does not limit his sympathy with insect 
life to bees, but gives us fascinating glimpses into a strange 
world, which he has gathered from the pages of J. H. Fabre, the 
French man of science who for fifty years bas studied insect life, 
and “who is one of the most profound and inventive scholars 
and also one of the purest writers, and, I was going to add, 
one of the finest poets of the century that is just past.” How 
strange are these insect lives may be gathered from the 
accounts of the praying mantis, who devours her lovers in 
swift succession, of the beetles who excavate catacombs where 
the male for three months prepares food for the future family 
without himself taking any nourishment. When his task is 
accomplished he is worn out and retires to die, but not in a 
place where his corpse will be in the way. Not less strange 
is the meal of the scarabeus, which lasts without break for 
weeks. It is for the wonderful descriptions of these little 
lives that M. Maeterlinck has called Fabre the insects’ Homer. 

The chief characteristic of Blackwood, and the one which 
makes the magazine always delightful, is the chronicle which 
eomes from the uttermost parts of the Empire. It matters 
not whether it is an actual experience or a story founded on 
intimate knowledge; both are illuminating to those who stay 
at home, but who wish to know and understand. This month 
Mr. Lyle gives us an excellent description of a plot that 
failed among Egyptian officials in the farthest Sudan. 
The political officer manages to countermine, pretending 
all the while to his superiors at a distance that there is 
no plot because the disloyal officers have taken a copy 
of the secret cipher, making confidences with headquarters 
impossible. The way in which the details of the conspiracy 
and their discovery are worked out is very good. At the 
end the plotters withdraw, knowing they are watched, and 
the finish is ingeniously managed when officially—for the 
time at least—it is recognized that there was no plot, although 
those immediately concerned each knew that the other knew 
of its existence——Mrs. Andrew Lang gives a striking picture 
of Benedict Arnold, who was the trusted friend of Washington 
and Major André’s accomplice. Arnold escaped to England, 
where, although he was patronized by the King and Queen, he 
was never popular on account of his treachery. His wife seems to 
have been a woman of unusual charm and strength of character, 
and the account of her girlhood at Philadelphia gives a charm- 
ing picture of colonial life. A paper, the subject of which is 
Magdalen College, contains many curious and amusing things 
and records of the manners of past times. Among these is 
the account of the behaviour of certain scholars in the reign 
of Elizabeth, who had a quarrel with Lord Norris concerning 
deer poaching. The peer was in Oxford and affrays took 
place between his retainers and the scholars, the culminating 
event being the retirement of the academic combatants to 
the top of Magdalen tower with their pockets full of stones. 
From this point of vantage they discharged their missiles 
upon Lord Norris and his retinue as he quitted the town. 

In the United Service Magazine for October there is an 
interesting article on “Soldiers and Sleep” by “ Yarrum.” 
Some of the examples of what the author calls “sleeping 
sickness” are exceedingly amusing :— 

“During brigade training last year a water-cart was driven 
over a corporal’s leg. When roused an hour later to continue 











a march, this drowsy gentleman merely remarked that he had 
cramp, ‘must ’a done ‘is putteo up a bit tight!’ ite 
recently, in the orderly room of a famous line battalion an 
orderly arrived with a very pressing memorandum for the 
adjutant. As this happened to take place on a Sunday, there 
was but a solitary clerk on duty. The latter was just signing 
receipt for the memo. when he was called away for eight minutes 
to the telephone. In four minutes the orderly was asleep, and 
in six the memo. had been eaten by the sergeant-major’s ‘pn ' 
One more instance will suffice. During the recent railway strike 
duty, and not a hundred miles from Liverpool, a private soldier was 
found asleep lying across the main line points at —— Junction! 
He was taking out food to a signal cabin and had squatted on tho 
rails for a few moments’ rest! ” 

The causes and remedies, we are bound to say, seem to us to 
have common sense on their side. Reveille, we are told, is 
too early, and the following improvements in barrack routine 
are suggested :— 

“In winter months: reveille at 7.15 a.m.; breakfast, 7.45 a.m.- 
first parade, 9.15 a.m.; parades finish at 12.30 p.m. In summer 
months: reveille, 6.45 a.m.; breakfast, 7.15 a.m.; first parade, 
9a.m.; parades finish 1 p.m. at latest. Wet canteen to be open 
for half an hour before midday meal. For the whole year round : 
an a big breakfast; (2) a light midday meal; (3) a big tea; 
(4) no afternoon parades except for defaulters; (5) beds not to 
be made down on any account except sickness before 7 p.m.” 

The article ends with the following sentence :— 

“In a nutshell, let us have a sharp day’s work, organized 
recreation, and a good night’s rest, for ‘Satan finds some mischief 
for idle hands to do.’ ” 





FICTION, 


PRIDE OF WAR.* 
TuovuGH the Turco-Italian war has been singularly unfruitfal 
in practical results, it has already begun to throw up 
some curious by-products. Notable amongst these is the 
volume of sketches and episodes entitled Pride of War, by 
the Swedish writer, Gustaf Janson. But inasmuch as they 
give a realistic picture of the operations in Tripoli, of the 
methods adopted by the combatants and the “ mentality” of 
officers and men, it is much to be regretted that no statement as 
to the credentials and opportunities of Mr. Janson has been put 
forward by the publishers of this excellent anonymous English 
version of a most striking and perturbing book. People do 
not read prefaces asa rule, but no reader of Pride of War 
can help wishing to know something about its author. For 
this is not a dispassionate study of the conditions of modern 
warfare; it is in its essence an impeachment of European 
statecraft and an indictment of the Italian national character 
as revealed in the events of the last year. As regards the 
psychology of militarism, it recalls the work of the late 
Stephen Crane, whose most striking book, The Red Badge 
of Courage, was written before he had had any first-hand 
knowledge of war. But it is almost impossible to believe 
that Mr. Janson has not been in Tripoli, and it would 
have greatly strengthened the persuasiveness of bis indict- 
ment if we had been informed how long he had been in 
Africa, in what capacity, and whether he was with the 
Turkish or the Italian troops. As to his general sym- 
pathies there can be no doubt. Although he never obtrudes 
his own personality, the impression one derives is that the 
invasion of Tripoli was an act of wanton aggression, that 
intelligent Italians were filled with misgivings as to the 
righteousness of their cause, and that, with few exceptions, 
the Italian is not a first-class fighting man, but an impulsive, 
emotional creature, subject to violent attacks of nerves, and 
only capable of feats of valour when he sees red. Instances 
of soldiers weeping and going mad, of officers smitten with 
hysteria, abound in these pages. The only consistently brave 
officer is the stupid, unintellectual Captain Vitale, a man of 
tremendous physical energy and indomitable will, and sincere'y 
devoted to his men. The thinking men are hypnotized into 
acquiescence, crushed by discipline, or carried away by the 
esprit de la foule. Their saner, better selves are always 
revolt against the duties imposed on them. The cruelty and 
brutality is all on the side of the invaders; we hear nothing 
of the torture and mutilation of Italian prisoners by their Arab 
captors. British readers should be careful to accept these 
charges with peculiar caution; for similar charges were 
levelled against British soldiers during the war in South 
Africa, spread broadeast over the Continent, widely believed, 


* Pride of Wer. By Gustaf Janson. Translated from the Swedish original 
“Lognerna.” London: Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd. (6s. 
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and only admitted to be without foundation by those best 
capable of judging when the calumny had several years’ start 
of the official denial. 

But while it is right to enter this caveat, and to emphasize 
the limitations and omissions of the author, it is impossible 
to gainsay the vividness of his portraiture or the dramatic 
intensity of his presentation. The gradual subjugation of 
the Anarchist Zirilli is most ingeniously shown, while the story 
of the brilliant, ambitious young officer, who leaves his betrothed 
in the confident expectation of a “ walk-over,” and returns in 
a few months a disfigured cripple, from whom she recoils 
in horror, drives home the irony of the title of the book. 
Bitter irony, again, is the tragedy of the young archeologist 
who, forced to leave his work as an excavator in Asia Minor 
by the outbreak of war, is impelled by curiosity to go out 
to Tripoli as a volunteer, to see what war is like and test 
the soundness of his humanitarian principles. During the 
campaign he records his impressions, all of which confirm his 
detestation of war as the greatest curse of humanity, but 
the only approach to sympathy he gains is the sombre 
acquiescence of the doctor who attends him in hospital, and 
by a last stroke of irony he is decorated for his skill in 
marksmanship when lying speechless on his deathbed. The 
most moving sketch in the collection is that of the old Arab 
and his wife who perished in the clearing of the oasis; the 
most brilliant tour de force is the long episode entitled 
“Fantasia,” describing the sojourn of a Turkish officer with 
the sheikh of a Bedouin tribe whose assistance he secures, 
with results disastrous to the sheikh and his favourite son. 
‘Here the scene is dominated by the sinister figure of the 
sheikh’s eldest son, Djafar, a young man of extraordinary 
gifts and far-reaching ambitions, destitute of natural affec- 
tions, but saturated with pride of race and confident in the 
ultimate triumph of Islam. In the visions of Djafar we find, 
or so we are inclined to think, the core of Mr. Janson’s 
pessimistic philosophy—his belief in the Nemesis which must 
overtake the Powers of Europe when they fall to quarrelling 
over their spoils, and are exposed to the concentrated assault 
of an Islam which has learned to fight them with their own 
weapons. 





Mary Pechell. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Although Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has an ingenious plot in her 
present book, there seems to be a slight danger of her over- 
writing. The story is rather thinner than those which she 
published at first, and the characters are not so well defined. 
The reader will take considerable interest in the group of people 
described in this book, and the heroine is certainly an attractive 
figure. Most people, however, will be sorry to see her handed 
over in the end to the conscientious millionaire whose fortune has 
been founded on a successful forgery. The author does not 
altogether succeed in conveying the particular attractions which 
she obviously intends this gentleman to possess. The most 
attractive figure in the book is that of old Lady Susan Baliol, 
who is a pleasant type of the gruff and aristocratic old lady who 
appears to be equally common in fiction and in real life. The book, 
though eminently readable, cannot be called distinguished. 

Pan’s Garden. By Algernon Blackwood. Illustrated by W. G. 
Robertson. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Blackwood gives us 
another of his books which are valuable because utterly beyond 
the ordinary. His aim in these “ Nature Stories” is to present 
realizations of the personality of Nature or of parts of Nature, such 
as trees, waves, snow, kc. Each of these manifestations of Nature 
has for the author a special personality which compels men: and 
his conviction of their power is so intense that only the most 
unimaginative readers will say that the human beings become 
mere maniacs, In some of the stories Nature herself, or, as in the 
last, the personality of a particular place, is manifested through a 
human medium. It is noticeable that, except for one cat, no 
animal has any place of importance. Though Mr. Blackwood 
eecasionally refers to such questions as the relations between 
“the one” and “the many,” it is not ancient philosophy that 
imspires him; it is rather the mysticism and sheer paganism of 
the Bacchae. (Let no one be alarmed by the phrase : he writes as 
tenderly and reverently as any could wish of the self-sacrifice of a 
simple Christian character.) The stories are never merely grim 
or horrible, but enthralling in their power of imagination and 
delightful in their picturesque and carefully chosen language. 
The illustrations have caught something of their spirit. 

Reavaeie Novers.—The Rake’s Progress. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(W. Rider and Son. 2s. net.)—A story of the fashionable world 
in London a century ago, We miss the historical setting which 





has elsewhere inspired the authoress. The Holiday Round. By 
A. A. Milne. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Punch has delighted 
many readers through the pen of “A. A. M.,” and they will be 
glad to have a whole volume of his sketches to dip into for as 
long as they like—— Valserine. By Marguerite Audoux (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—Thirteen very slight sketches, showing the simple 
and careful observation of the authoress of “Marie Claire,” bound 
up with English translations by Mr. J. N. Raphael.—Meadow- 
sweet. By Baroness Orczy. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A story 
of sisterly jealousy, composed with rather too obvious artificiality 
in a setting of eighty years ago. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


Absolutism in Croatia. By R. W. Seton-Watson. (Constable 
and Co. 2s. net.)—The writing of “ Scotus Viator” is familiar to 
our readers, and, indeed, a portion of this actual volume appeared 
in our correspondence columns. The larger part of it, however, 
is a translation of a supplementary chapter added to the German 
edition of his last book, “Corruption and Reform in Hungary.” It 
is occupied principally with an account of the conduct of the 
elections to the Croatian Diet which were held in December 1911, 
and with the subsequent suspension of the Constitution by the 
Ban, Mr. Cuvaj. Mr. Seton-Watson puts his case with the greatest 
ability, and it will require much evidence upon the other side if 
his indictment of the Magyar oppression of Croatia is to be refuted. 
Mr. Cuvaj’s press decree of April 3rd, 1912, which is printed in full 
in an appendix, is a truly surprising document. Not only does it 
require that every issue of a daily paper must be laid before the 
police two hours befcre publication, but also that if any 
portions of the matter are suppressed “the confiscated portions 
are to be filled up with fresh matter and may not be left 
empty; in other words, the newspapers are to be published 
without any traces, signs, or indications from which it could 
be gathered that the first edition had been confiscated.” 
A vigorous application of this decree has already, according to 
Mr. Seton-Watson, almost reduced the entire Croatian press to 
silence, for there are only two papers supporting the Government 
in all Croatia. More generally, the great effect which Mr. Seton- 
Watson declares to have been produced by Mr. Cuvaj’s régime is 
the welding together of practically the whole nation in its opposi- 
tion to the Magyar administration. 





Things I Can Tell. By Lord Rossmore. (Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d 
net.)—It is to be feared that these reminiscences of an Irish peer 
are likely to be best appreciated by cynics and snobs. The middle- 
class subscriber to a circulating library may feel his palate tickled 
by this miscellaneous collection of anecdotes in which so many 
“Lords” are referred to by such very familiar nick-names; and 
the cynic will find an endless source of amusement in the strange 
social habits of mind and body revealed by Lord Rossmore. But 
for the rest the stories are never witty and seldom humorous, and 
it is only the extreme naiveté of the author that could carry 
the greater number of his readers through his incredibly dis- 
connected pages. A single specimen will be enough to show the 
quality of the rest: “The late Lord Winchilsea was another of the 
old school, and he had a peculiar lisping manner of speaking. I 
met him in the club one day after a regimental dinner, when wo 
had finished up the evening with a steeplechase, in which we used 
chairs as fences, and jumped over them on all fours. The jars and 
the jumps had given mea bad attack of gout in my wrist, and 
when I saw WinchilseaI had my arm in asling. ‘ What’s wrong?’ 
he asked. ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘Alfred Cooper says I’ve got gout, 
but I thought I was far too young for it.’ Old Winchilsea looked 
at me and smiled. Then he said with his unforgettable lisp, ‘Tl 
bet iths right enough if Alfred Cooper says so, and allow me to tell 
you, my deah Derry, although it may seem unkind, nobody of my 
acquaintance dethserves it betther!’” 





The Piano-Player Review. (3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 64d.) 
—Those who possess piano-players may be glad to hear of this 
new monthly periodical. It is intended to give information of 
every sort likely to be of service to users of mechanical players, but 
it also contains matter of more general musical interest. Among 
the contributors to the firet number are Mr. Ernest Newman and 
Mr. Landon Ronald. 





Booxs or Rererence.—“ The Autocar” Road Book. By Charles 
G. Harper. Vol. IIT. East Anglia and East Midlands. (Methuen 
and Co, 7s, Gd. net.)—This new volume of a very useful series 
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includes the part of England that lies between the North Sea and 
a line drawn from London to Nottingham, and from Nottingham 
through Lincoln to the Wash. It reproduces the features of the 
earlier volumes—namely, a clear description of the road, com- 
bined with very brief accounts of places of interest which it 
passes. The judgment shown by the editor is upon the whole 
admirable, though it is perhaps unduly original to devote three 
pages to Cambridge without mentioning King’s Chapel.——A 
Popular Handbook to the National Gallery. Compiled by E. T. 
Cook. Vol. IL. British Schools. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 
net.)—Sir Edward Cook’s handbook is now in its seventh 
edition. The pictures dealt with in this volume include 
those in the Tate Gallery, as well as the British School at the 
National Gallery. The work is useful rather than of critical 
interest——The Year Book of Social Progress for 1912 (T. Nelson 
and Sons, 2s. net), now issued for the first time, consists of a 
number of articles dealing with the condition and development of 
many different forms of “social questions.” Thus, there are 
chapters on Local Government, Health, Co-operation, Crime, and 
many kindred subjects. A preliminary chapter upon “Social 
Study ” is provided by Professor W. J. Ashley. The value of the 
book as a work of reference would be very greatly increased if it 
contained an index. Indeed, in its present form it is a volume of 
disconnected essays rather than a “ Year-Book” in the ordinary 
sense. This fact, however, does not diminish the intrinsic interest 
of the matter contained in the volume.——We have received the 
fifteenth annual edition of Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (1912- 
1913) (J. J. Paton, 2s.). 
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Forbes (Lady A.), The Other Woman's Shadow, cr poll . N: 6/0 
Fowell (O.), Brave Girls Al!, CF BVO ..........ccccccescecceeeeesceeeee 3/6 
Gardner (C.), The Inner Life of Gove Eliot, cr 8vo .........(I. Pi 5/0 
Gibbs (J. H.), Extraction of Teeth, 8V0  .............cecceceeeee '*'(Livingstone) net 7/6 


Gilbert (H.), Robin Hood and the Men of the Greenwood,roy 8vo (Jack) net 7/6 
Gosset (A. L, J.), Shepherd Songs of Elizabethan ire cr ore. 7 
ns net 5, 
Greek Sculpture. Introduction by J, Warrack, roy 8vo.. (Oe Schulte) net ro 











Hamer (S. H.), The Bran Pie, 8vo (Duckworth) net 

Hampden (Mra. H.), Tota, Cr 8V0 .......cccccccccescescesscereeseseerees a ~ Macmilien) e 
Harper (J. W.), Ghristian Ethics and Social acetate cr 8vo (Nisbet zee 5 
Harrison (F.), By Pluck and Luck, cr 8vo et 3/6 
Harrison (F.), Fe my Books, cr 8V0 .........:cc:c0cee00e ““tidaoatiba} ~ 76 





Hawkes (C.), King of the Thundering Herd, cr 8vo ........ RTS Jarrold 6 
Haydon (A. L.), The Book of the Fire Brigade, cr 8vo ...... ‘piigeie Press 3s 
Hays (M. G.), Captain Kiddo and Puppo, oblong folio ...... (Chambers) net 3/6 


Hoskin’ (B.), The Red Hussar, cr 8V0  .............cceee0e 

Hoskin (A. J.), The Business of Mining, cr 8vo .. 
ty (L.), = hn of Jingale, i etinctntienbinccaies 
Hutchinson (H. G.), The New Book of Golf, 
Illustrations from ve for Pulpit and Platfo: 
Jacherns (R.), Tabitha Smallways, Schoolgirl, 
Ley ag (e ). The Soul of Unrest, cr 8vo ..... 
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Hocking (J.), Rosaleen O'Hara, cr 8V0.............cccc0008 
Ho! fimann (A), Nearer the Ideal, cr 8vo oo ligne eto) 36 
Hooton (W. 8.), The Missionary ‘Campaign, cr 8vo (Lor } 6 


Horsfall (M.), he Twins of Tombledowndveacy, cr 8vo.. “(Duckworth | 


2/6 
)net 3/6 





), Marriage in Church and State, 8vo ............... R. 
Tam (i (H. )» Statistica. including Hy4drostatics and the — of Batic 
ciao (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
16 





a. (Mra, A.), Men, Women, and Minxes, ‘Bvo... wececssereoned (Lo: 
Lee (A.), The Earl's Si py CE BVO cccccoccesees 
Leighton (M. C.), Her ne Steen, a Ore... 





Lindencronve (I. De H.), In the Courts of — 1858-1875 ( 
ay (G. C.}, The Lady Doc, cr 8vo 


ongmans) net 7 


esos {ellerim 3/6 
Leighton (R.), The Bravest Boy in Camp, cr 8vo.............. : a §. tne = 


ld) 
ifarper) net, ae 














( 
MacMich2el (H, A.), The Tribes of Northern - Central K. 











Lodge (Sir O.), Modern Problems, cr ___ eens Metht MY 
Loeb (J.), The Mechanistic et of Life - (Camb. aa = net = 


Low (D. A.), Practical G )net 7/6 
Lov (T.), Introduction to Papehology, hag ) net 
Lynd (G. R. Me Rambles in Irelan ind ills & Boon) 69 
Lynn (E. ), A Cavalier of Fortune, cr 8vo..... See Te we we 3/6 
McCutcheon (G. B.), The Husbands of Edith (Holden ham) net 3/0 
= Re A.) and Keith (A. B.), Vedic Index of — and Subjects, 

2 vols., 8vo ....... (J. Murray) — — 120 
Mace GH. “BD, id AY te ~ aad Rh companied (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Mackay (W. M.), Bible Ty Modern Women ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 


McLaughlin (A. C.), The The Courts, The Constitution and Parties, 8vo 
Camb. Univ. Press) net 69 


Kordofan, 8v0 


Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Mare (W. De La), A Child’s Day, 4to (Constable) net 5/0 
Mason (A. J.), life of William Edward Collins, Bishop of Gibraltar, 8vo 


ngmans) net 6 
Chambers) 





Okey (T.), Introduction to the Art of Basket , Svo (I. 
O'Leary (De L.), The Daily Office and Theotokia of the Coptic 


O'Neill (E.), A Nursery eatery of ane, roy 8vo 
Overton (J.), Lynette, cr 8vo ..... 

Parker (B.), The ne Sed the Hoppers, 4 
Pascheles (W.}, Jewish Legends of the Middle 
Penny (F.), The Church in Madras, vol. 2, 8vo 


Plummer (A. , The Continental Reformation in ‘Germany, 











Meade (L. T.), Daddy’s Girl, cr 8vo J ) 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), Kitty O’ Donovan, cr 8vo Chambers) 59 
Meade (L. T.), P. RE ) 60 
Meredith (George tters. Collected by his So: E 210 
Miller (J. J.), Vancouver to the Coronation, 8vo . (Watts) net 50 
Moberly C. G. ag Violet Dunstan, cr 8v0_ ...........005 & Lock) 60 


( 

Morrison (G, H.), The Afterglow. of God, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 

— cw. E. . The Promise of the Christ Age in Recent Literature, 
TIT: icncencieninienictaileiaeiaibhieenataadtianaitcattittininieadnimadeiedl (Putnam) net 50 
Napier aa Magdala (Lady), Muddling Through, cr 8vo ............ (J. Murray) 6/0 
Noguchi (Y.), The American Diary of a Japanese Girl ...(E. Mathews) | 7468 
Nyblom (H.), Jolly Calle and other Swedis en A Tales, cr 8vo (Dent) net 5/0 
28 
50 
50 
6h 
3/6 


Pitman) net 
Church, 8vo 


~~ impkin} net 





Perris (G, H.), Germany and the German Emperor, 8vo ...(A. Melrose) net 12/6 


France, and 








uarter (E.), The Chalet in the Wood, cr 8vo ............... (Chap: 


Reid (F.}, Following Darkness, Cr 8V0  .....0..c000cseceeeeerneenneessenes 








Round about a Rectory, by Author of ‘ Leaves from a 








Shaw (F. H.), Sons of the Sea, cr 8V0  ........c.cccceeesceerseneerseeeerees 
Shelley (G. E.), The Birds of "Africa, vol, v., part 2, 4to 
Snow (W. G.), Principles of Heating, 8vo 
(A.), Our Island Saints, roy 8vo 
Stewart (R. Ww. ) and Satterby (J.), Junior Soun 
Swayne (G. M.), The Sporting Instinct, cr 8vo.. 
Sykes (S. J.), Pivots of Penitence, — 





Topelius (Z.), The King’s Ring, Cr 8V0 ...........sscecceseeeseeneee 
Turner (Sir W.), The Marine Mammals in the Anatomi 





Tynan (x ), Honey, 





Waggett (P. N.), Our Profession, CF 8V0 ........4....cscceeeeeeeees (Lo 
Ward (C. H. D. ) Boudicca: A Romance, cr 8V0 ..............0.00++ 






Whishaw (B. & E. M.), Arabic Spain, 8vo . 
Williams SS A.), The Pin-Wheel Book, oblong folio 
Wilmot (S. E.), The Life of an Elephant, BU cocccmmpeccsccssnens (E. 








Vachell (H. A.), Bunch Grass, Cf 8V0......0..0+.:-sc0sseceseeeee ania 
Vaizey (ine. G. De H.), ear Take ee of Billie Belshaw...(Mills & Boon) 60 


Switzerland, cr 8v0..........0...0.-++0+- (BR. Scott) net 3/6 
Ponsonby (A.), The x nye of Ar , 8vo (Unwin) net 7/6 
Protheroe (E.), Scholars and Seoul, cr 8v0 sieiaanisaeeaineagepeatiiinadeel (Jarrold) 3/6 
Purnell (C. W.), A Modern Arthur: Poems, cr 8v0............-.« (Simpkin) net 6/0 


man & Hall) 60 


d (E. K.) and others, Concordance to the Latin Works of Dante, 8v0 
(Clarendon Press) net 4 


.(E. Arnold) 60 


Rivaz (C.A.G.), Indian Small-Game Shooting for Novices, 8vo (H. Cox) net 60 


Robin (E. G.), Christine, a Guernsey Girl, cr 8vo veesenee(Eurst & Blackett) 60 
Ross (J.) and Erichsen (N.), The Story of Lucca, 12mo ............ (Dent) net b 4 
Rough and the Fair-Way (The), cr 8V0  ......0. ..<.cceneeee -..(Heinemann) net 


... (8. Swift) éo 


Bussell (M.), The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of Killowen and their 


Convent —_ TO: <eciccentiincevedaastradevaigisetigninnimnmmntannindigiassl (Longmans) net 6/0 
Russell (Sir E.), Arrested Fugitives, 80 ...........cccccssesseereseneees (Nisbet) net 6/0 
St. soars | (E.), The Blackberry Pickers, er BPO .ccccerescsnccsonsscosecood (Putnam) 69 
Saleeby (C. Ww. ), Woman and W cr 8vo. (Heinemann) net 10/0 
Sam Loyd’ 1 IIE, GP BD occccescecscccccesccnccnvesenene ecccceecenccecooced (Routledge) 5/0 
Schwann (D.), The Last Ter of Mayfair, cr 8vo.. 2 60 
Scott (J. RB. Ss Tey, CF BVO ....cocces. i 
and, (A.), By Flood and Field, cr 80 ........0..cces-seeescseceseensenees (Bell 





Seymour (C.), Elocution in the — cr 8vo...(“ Speaker's wn HE 30 
( 








Terrell (D, A. B.), Sister-in- Chief, GIP PO cscennccsenevassnegggpnceevennennense (Cc 
Thurston (EB. T.), Di , 12mo...... 
Tiddeman (L. i ‘The Coming of Carlina, cr MD ccnatcaumananeecician’ .(Jarro 


Train (A.), Courts, Criminals, and the Camorra, 8vo (Cha: om & Hall) net 7, 
ig Museum of the 
University of Edinburgh, 8vo... (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Twelve Years with My Boys, cr —Penciersearenmiise meester (Methuen) net 3/6 
..(Smith & Elder) 6/0 


Murray) 69 


ans) net 3/6 
(J. Ouseley) 6/0 


Watson (J.), Interpretation of Religious Experience, 2 vols, 8vo 

MacLehose) each net 10/0 
Weatrup (W.), The Debt, Cr 8¥0. ........cccccsesseesseccesevcesessseees (Alston Bivers) 6/0 
ith & Elder) net 1046 
(Chambers) net 3/6 


Arnold) net 7/6 


Winstanley (D, A.), Lord Chatham and the Whig phan a ove ) net 7/6 
Univ. Press) ne 


Wood (W.), Grant, the Grenadier, er 8V0..............0:ceeeeceeeeeneese® (Routledge) 3/8 
Workman (W. P. ). Memoranda Mathematica, cr 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Wynne (M.), The Claim that Won, cr 8¥0.............ccccecceccecseeeeeneee® (Sverett) 6/0 


vain (H. ), Latin Works and Correspondence, vol. i., 8vo...(Putnam) net 9/0 








LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPET 





Headlam (C.), Provence and La I danthnnncunenenatintshtll (Meth t 10/6 

_— a: Me ie +~ 35 — « iy Captain,” CR OVO oc.00... (Pilgr oy Press) i 
. TOjections, BVO ...........0s000e000 (Camb. Univ 1 Press) net 5, 

Hinkson (H. iN Glory at Wan ce Sr (S.P.C.K.) 28 








Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., 





Ss 


IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gins £330 i Oby Oft. 


Regent St., Londoa 
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DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


THE VALUE OF DROITWICH BRINE . 
is fully recognized by the Medical 
Faculty in all cases of RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, DEBILITY, and all 
MUSCULAR TROUBLES, and in 
Droitwich Brine Crystals all the vir- 
tues of the famous Spa are brought 
direct to your own home. These 
Crystals require only to be dissolved 
in the bath. 

writes :—" I find them 
a Dotan Onions for the Droitwich 
Baths. Kindly send another 28 Ib. Bag of 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
AD. ASSURANCE. 


1720. 
Governor ... «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, E.0.M.G@. 





Or att CuEmrsTs snp 
Srores OR 


28 ts. BAG 
2/3 — Free to any — 


Railway Station. 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
@ept.3) 16 Eastcheap, London. 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPRCIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








AND 


OBESITY “%* 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
bread and toast with 





your 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from $0 Regent St., London, W. 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 
MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 


in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
ete., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
at 1s. Gd., 2s. Gd. and Tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......680,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..........0000 £100,G00,000. 





THER points are also im- 
portant, such as Surrender 
Values, Loans Obtainable, 
Annuities, Business Require- 
ments, Double Endowments, 
ete. All these points aro 
clearly and simply set before 
Re the 1912 Prospectus 
C) 


OR, mutual Life Assurance 

the most valuable and 
useful Policy is that which 
myields the largest return for 
the premiums paid. The points 
to be seriously considered are— 
(1) the Security, (2) the Bonus 
System, and (3) the Liberality 
of the Conditions. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Policies for Children, Educational Purposes, 
Business Requirements, Marriage Settlements, 
Dependants, Old Age, Death Duties. 


9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
= 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Piace, 8.W. 





HEAD OFFICE 
LONDON 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents.’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 


= Plain Rordered » 5/- ” 20/- » 

Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- ,, 

»  Bordered wo 3/9. 13/- 
VAGAS CER, Let us send you our samples. 
BED LINEN. Pw Ft Roe” ay 


HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 
MURPHY & ORR, 2 BELFAST, IRELAND. 


208. 





ROY AL| Total Funds - £18,167,251. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. OFFICES {2638 Lomiurd Street, LONDON,” 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
XFORD.—FOR SALE—LARGE HOUSE, 20 rooms. 


Parke. Beautiful situation. Coach or Private School. 80 years 
to run, £2,290. Apply, MALLAMS, Cornmarket Street, Oxford; or 
HAMPTON’S, Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


The TRUSTEES will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER to enter 
upon his duties in January next. Salary £600, with a capitation fee of £5 per 
boy, for all boys over 100 (there are about 160 boys now in the school). A resi- 
dence is provided, but no Boarders are taken by the Head-Master. 

Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 
of England and Graduates of a University in the British Isles in high Classical 
or Mathematical Honours. 

Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, must be forwarded to the 
undersigned before Friday, November Ist. 

Castletown, Isle of Man, G, L, COLROURNE, 

September Ist, 1912. Secretary to the Trustees. 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
FORM MASTER wanted, chiefly for Junior Forms. Good at Mathematics 


and English. Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to £160, Apply on or before 15th October, 1912, tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
County School for Boys, Redruth, 

2ist September, 1912. 


Hts Y U 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
The Council of the Hartley University College invite applications for the 
post of PRINCIPAL of the College. The stipend will be £1,000 per annum. 
Applications (sixty copies) together with not more than four testimonials 
and the names of not more than four persons to whom reference may be made, 
must be received not later than Saturday, November 9th, 1912, by the Registrar, 
from whom further a may be obtained. 
The Principal will be expected to enter upon his duties as soon after January 
Ist, 1913, as may be practicable. : 
October Ist, 1912, a D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 
OUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM, 
JOHNSTON SCHOOL, DURHAM CITY. 





Head-Master: SYDNEY WHALLEY, B.Sc. 


ASSISTANT MASTER required at once; mainly for Mathematical ond 
Mechanical subjects. Salary according to County Scale, particulars of which, 
together with application form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped 

dressed foolscap envelope. f 

Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not later than 
Monday, October 2lst, 1912. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly may disqualify. 

Shire Hall, Durham, J. A. L. ROBSON, 





October 2nd, 1912, County Secre tary for Higher Education, 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY READER in 
English ay and Litera — tenable at onl s pee ~ be 
sal ill be annum. — ns (twelve copies), together 
samen of not more than three must be seostved not later than first 








October 1 the Academic Registrar, University of 

xX —y L~ + a may be 
- Principal. 

class works 


NGINEERING PUPIL. p= Veenmey in in high-c 
ter cervinion of M.lnshC.E Apply, Box ‘No. 208, Tho Spectator, 1 
Wellington Btreet, Strand, London, W.c. , 


ASTBOURNE.—DOCTOR, married, would receive one 
RESIDENT PATIENT or DEINCATE CHILD.—Box No. 579, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O GUARDIANS.—GENTLEWOMAN would undertake 
the care of one. or two children in her oo — peme, which is in 
healthy and pleasant tion and near the Hi sa Nurse 
(retired).—Address, FLETCHER, 50 Addison — 9 Moltinghars 
LADY, widow of private tutor, requires ost as_Com- 
LA. panion, Secretary, H fnew el wm A soe rb, Berks. 
OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


In January next an ASSISTANT MIST! MISTRESS will be required for French. 
Salary, £70 or £80, according to qualifications, resident with laundry. A 














raduate of Oxford on aa ferred with residence abroad and training. 
Farther particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. Applica- 
tions to be sent to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, 


before October 20th. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP of y = Military and Civil Side will be A =r at the end of the 
current term, lications for the post, accom as more than three 
testimonials ey references, must reach orRIN CIPAL on or before 
Saturday, 26th October. ete OT high sathountien, teaching and 
organizing qualifications. Salary £ per annum. 


‘ANCGHESTER CITY LEAGUE OF HELP require 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY (lady or gentleman). State experience of 

social work, age, references, salary required.—Apply by letter only to Appoint- 
ment Committee, 7 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 


A GENTLEMAN can stron ongly recommend for position of 

seepeneey and trust a reti: Army N.C.O., age 34, offered commis- 
sion at close of Boer War.—. inquiries to SIB HARRY REICHEL, 
Gartherwen, Bangor, North Wales, 


P UBLISHER (Books, 














Magazines), would accept 
PREMIUM PUPIL, thoroughly practical literary, editorial and com- 
mercial training. — “Royalty, ** Special News Agency, 17 Surrey St., London, W.C. 

LADY, with bookish tastes and commercial a ues offered PARTNER. 
SHIP in unique Book ng FA small capital.—“ Special News Agency, 
17 Surrey Street, London, 


- IVERSITY WOMAN, Church, experienced, desires 
as LADY SUPERINTENDENT of Women's 4 + Pak or SECRE- 
| ne nly WOUSEKEEPER to Professional Woman,—M,. W. Fairacres 
xtfor 











YPEWRITIN¢ G OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 








LECTURES, &c. 


ISS DREWRY ho s tor resume her COURSES of 

we Ry ~~ 4 ~y LESSONS on ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE and LITE October. For particulars apply by 
lette r, 143 King liear's 4 ten ie N.W. 


T. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY OORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subj ect for 1912-13, 
“Furniture and China”), Essay Class (Subject for oe 13, * Paychology ” "), 
History, Gugnaty. Philosophy, jience, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of onorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students, Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


BzEPFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
tie of London), 
York Place, Baker ker Street, London, W. 


Principal, Miss M. J. M, J. TUKE, M.A, 


The Michaelmas term ins on Thursday, October 3rd. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Mecicine; for the Teachers’ 
Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge; and for the 
Cumteiiee Higher Local Examination. 

SIX LABORATORIES are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a Special Course of SOTENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and 
‘Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

ular a Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
by a fully qualified woman teacher. 


RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 68 Resident Students is poortied yes partly in the Col 
and partly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. Inthe course of the Session 1912-13 
the College and Residence will be moved into the new buildings which are 
being erected in the South Villa grounds. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examination for the Teaching 
lomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 
One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 220, and a 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offe for the Course i jing in 
October 1912, and for the Course beginning in January 1913, 
They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its 

















Di 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
RSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK me BAKER SeRaet, w. 
iss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
OOURSE OF SCIENTIFIC. INSiMUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
ized by the Sanitary Intpectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course , — to —?! ining = ee Sanitary and 
Full ones bam on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of | he by the Oxford 
University ae for Seco 8 ee and by 


Principal : Mie ambridge Syndica L DODD M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa aed Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of y — Bet School, — and Principal of the 


— ning Coll 
Q) TRAINING COLLEG for dary peugetiion for 
= Cambridge and London \ — eee Diplomas, and the cates 
of the National Froebel Uni 

P (2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and = 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 ae. 24-30 gs, 
ayéear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDE RGARTEN 12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s on 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secon T ers. es Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin ; Classtcal Tripos, mbridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing ‘a year’s professional t for 
teachers. The Course includes oo tion for the Cambridge Teachers Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ ee of the London 




















University. Ample opportunity ap sive for ti 
Languages, Mathematics, my —— _ gg schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in Se: 5 and £65.—Particulars as 


to qualifications for admission, sc “== Ss, Soomsion, and loan con may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ 





SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

INCORPORATED.—Nu Training College. Ladies trained as 
Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months" course. Children in residence. 
—For particulars ¢ apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 





T. ANDREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 

th Ti 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
st. Andrews, N.B, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 

34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss iss A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., —_ Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, 260° ay 

A henge hly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 

wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


LAtsagnane HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

















HAMPSTEAD, N.W. .—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupil oo for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
ea g althy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the » bracing Suffolk coast. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


PDENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


‘WALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, ‘twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEB. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are Cont. —For Prospectus apply to the SECRETABY 
at the School. Tel : 381 Liscard. 


PRINCESS HELENA - COLLEGE, EALING. 


Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Ry - School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
drawing, painting, music, and oa culture. 
aa Col lege stands in its own grounds of 9 acres; very healthy situation. 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE. —MISS 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of a, Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as yh} to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Stan en if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 



































equivalent in Arts or Science 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT, 





SOULSBY, The Manor oe Brondesbury, 
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ECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
S GENTLEWOMEN, 


Instruction given in Shorthand and Typewriting ; 

Book-keeping by Chartered Accountant; 

Modern nguages by highly-qualified teachers. 

University and Other References. Good appointments obtained, 





Address for Prospectus and Terms : 
The Principal, Miss J. E. COHEN, 
Central House, 75 New Street, Birmingham. 








1T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
kK POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive crounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &e. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


‘WHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formeily Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


MNHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good, thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and cuosuanel cneesting to their capacities and 
peeds,”"—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Feogeeal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the devclopmeut of character. Senior aud Junior Houses. Special advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. Good garden and 
field for cames.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev, 
Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 











(uar HAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “‘S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, ‘‘ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs, LABORDE, *‘ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs, POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Kev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D, Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th. 








Sik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delichtfal Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charce of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
ar meg Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ducation, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. end Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years,and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
IRAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 
PARRING TONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head Mistress, Miss A, IH. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature), 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


]{PGBAsTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
( UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E— 
c Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 
aaa Next Vacancies January 1913. . 
M ALVERN—-LANGLAND HOUSE. 
4* : Head-Mistress.—_Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 1419 years old. Number limited to 18. No 


me mee taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
na Musie, 


of Sry ° 
{ AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
rravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongiy 
Fy liek emled by doctors. Sound education on sasiinen methods. Resident 
Snerlinh and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, eloeution, 
ehinfaet ee Boarders 60 to 90 gna. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
‘ylors years, Ilastrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 





Teeoy 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for uiri French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; pecial Terme for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurcr, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, ntering, Bees, Fruit P .— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 





BAe LsSwoon ASYLUM. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E, C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer, 
For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision, 


SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
one guinea a week. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges, 

Full information and advice, 











Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
26 King William Street, E.C, 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
bh) read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post fre.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, ‘Tarrangowor, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 

TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
kK Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Liandovery in September, 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
ey COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. 


Telephone : 7684 London Wall, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). : 
~ ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HER'TS.—Co-educational : 


4 Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions, Finudicratts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


“ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for on December 
8rd and following days, or particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


“-LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moore. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Term began THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912. 
od Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


tT ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Pusapectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxlord). 


| gp COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
'j Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymuasium and Music Rooms, ereciet 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 


Speer FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
\O Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


a. ER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions resorved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. F. do 
W. Lusurxetos, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover, . 


| AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD, 
_ SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 1, 13, M4, Wl, 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to sons of Clergy- 
men. For particulars apply to the BU RSAR. 


B® RKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School end for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
UU President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rer. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Ragby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, $e, Exhibi- 
tiors for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Term began September 20th. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) fall particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Vay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Departmeat) 
Gieve. Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Mo!ton Street, London, W. 
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BRouscaovs SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham ; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A, ; Master of the Pre; tory School, A. H. ‘Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. or Poeapestus apply to the Head-Master. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and § and Shooting taught. _Open- air life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN. 


RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
You Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
(Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, English, 
German, and Italian, Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 
Hor Prospec Healthiest situation. 
r Pr tus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE— —Principal. 
)RUSSELS.—Finishing School | 


ing § for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, 218-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). 











Highly- 
modern and sound education. Fally-qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French —=) a Arts. Healthiest situation. 


ease cen and References apply to 
- MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. _ 


J RUSSELS.— Collége d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 

School for Young Men. 1st Class Institute for Business and Languages. 

English, French, German, Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE- HIGUET. 


CHATEAY “DOEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
= A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 

Bracing climate, Miititude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 








USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 


refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 








E Ss P EU PLIERS. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
NFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED. 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and_ healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and ae Special Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
in Hygiene. S t Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff 

Prospectus, particulars, and refere 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. 


JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 


Blanche, | Paris. 
ARIS.—_MARTYAMI, 43 RUE DU RANELAGH.— 


Educational home for a limited number of girls who wish to continue 
their studies in modern languages, musio, art, &c. For references and prospec- 
tuses apply, Mrs, COOKE, 5 Derwent Road, Eastbourne. Mademoiselle 
Barrier intends to be in London at the end of September to meet parents. 


ARIS.—An English lady highly recommends a French 
barrister’s widow and two daughters, who receive two young English 
girls. Comfortable family and pleasant social life. Musical advantages. 
Position agreeable, airy, healthy. French lessons by certificated teacher, and 
»iano and harmony lessons can be arranged. References exchanged.—MISS 
ARLOW, The Red Heum, Steamers, _ 


SCHOLASTIO | AGENCI ES. 


CHOOLS and ~~ PUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to — particulars of their soquissnents (locality desired, 
-) 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys = Cir at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally i mp Ste 
158 to 162 OxK STREET, LONDON, w. Telephone : :1136 City. 
@CHOOLS in ENGLAND or “ABROAD for 
ag and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST Bciiodis and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of henge Pp tuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to yy 

PATON’S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp,, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. *00 Schools, 1, 000 Mlustrations, 

J. and. PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, EY Cc. “Telephone: 5053 Central, 


j DUCATION. 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call w or send fully detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT _ AGENCY FOR WOMEN — - TEACHERS, 
GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Shear the selene of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and elsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
CICHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to oe FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSITY. "SCHOLASTIC TGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 























—., 


Ome fo ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools Assistant Masters 

Mistresses, Governesses, THE” SCHOLAST TG 

AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaat (Cantab.) and Browxe (Oxon.) 

217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerranp. P 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS wae. SSCRETS RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free o e Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated. “MEDICAL {Sst TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), ‘ 


GTUDENTS' CAREERS ASSOCIATION. —President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ever 
branch of work, By or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schook 
—Apply_ the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, Ww. _Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel, 
Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry, 
Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 


ae oe visited, 

















M. S. P. 


e 
YACHTING 
CRUISES DE LUXE, 
1912, 





Cr. 8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT .,,, ou 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. ove ove 
Cr.10, WEST INDIES & BERMUDA .., ove 
from Southampton. 
Unique Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, 
West indian Is. to Jamaica and Bermuda, 
and back by “ORUBA” via Panama, 
Venezuela, Canary Is. and Morocco, arriving 
at Southampton 3 Feb. 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


M.S, “‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE. 
147. “THE FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 
India, and Egypt. Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call, 
October 19th, or via San Franciscu October 30th, or Overland November 17th, 
The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


9 Oct. ove 
9Nov. .., 
SDec._... 


29 days 
15 days 
62 days 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, 64th party, October 9th. Sunny Italy in Vintage Season. Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Florence, Venice, &c. November 15th: a ‘“‘ Garden of Allah 
Tour.” Algeria-Tunisia (Biskra, Tunis, Algiers, Chabet Pass, &c., &c.), Accom- 
panied throuchout by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park ‘Ra. , 5.W. 





ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, English Church, English 
PANY ti and trained nurse.—The ag Yd CANARY ISLANDS COM. 

"ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C 


LPINE SPORTS LTD. control accommodation for 
THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED visitors in 35 Hotels in the 

Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated Handbook with full 
details of Complete Seam, apply Sueneteny, 5 Endsleigh Gasdens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Besident physician am. D.) 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


ONEY FOR THE HOME.— Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best “value sent 


for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
kK. D, & J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value ry apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—C chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, yet 

Guaranteed Unshrinkable. A far greater choice of texture and size is 

offered than in shops. Write for patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, 8 Scotland. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.— —Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalisin, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


HORT-STORY WRITING. Courses of training in short- 
K story writing or magazine work are given personally, or by post, | 
Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, Literary Cousultant, late Editor of CASSELL'S 
and the WINDSOR Magazines, and for some years Hon. Literary Adviser to 
the Society of Women Journalists.—31 Charing Cross, Whitehall, 5.W., or 
Arcade Chambers, Bognor. _ Exceptional facilities for selling literary work. 


OUKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 











Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Avnihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 4/6.— 


HOWARTH & FATR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 
7} PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghbull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and “i for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced al and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bil iards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


pusttc HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
110 licensed Inns. Ask for Re 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. @ 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
Lancaster Place, Strand, 


Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








rt, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
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ASHLEY 
FIVE MILES FROM BATH, extending to about 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


By KNIGHT, FRANK, and RUTLEY. 
By instructions from George E. Northey, Esq. 
BY AUCTION ON OCTOBER 1l0ru, 


MANOR ESTATE, 


899 ACRES, 
rising to 550 feet above sea lev 


BOX, 


el. 
EInGEDOWE GOLF LINKS INTERSECT THE ESTATE, 
To 


be offered as a whole or in 73 lots, 


The estate includes :— 
ASHLEY M ANOR HOUSE, an old-fashioned stone-built residence, with 
nine bed rooms and attics, with pretty old gardens. Stabling, 
VALUABLE GRAZING FARMS 
INTERESTING OLD STONE-B UILT HOUSE. 
PRETTY COTTAGES 1N LOVELY POSITIONS. 


BEAUTIFUL 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 


NUMEROUS SMALL HOLDINGS 
LONGSPLATT STONE QU 
FREEHOLD GROUND-R 


ARRY AND BOX WATER 
NTS AND PERVETUAL RENT 
The priacipal lots include ;~ 





BUILDING SITES WELL TIMBERED, WITH 


WORKS. 


c HARGES, 


a. r. R; 
Bine Vein Farm ... se soe = ves ote OC 
Henley Farm ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Kingdown Farm “ er ee ee ee oe oe 
Prospect Farm © eee a ~ 8 3 7 
Upper Sheylors Farm .., ooo on - ove . 167 2 2 
Ashley Farm oe ove oe oe - ove wo 88 l 4 
Spencers Farm... ° ° ° “ . ». B28 
Ashley Wood eee . . eee . ’ » 6 2 8 
White Wood - W2 39 


The sale 

Messrs. 
will aitend at 
a letter le 

Solicito OFS: 
fic! 3 








Land A rents 
ors ; Messrs. 


Auctione 
London, W. 


Tas NATIONAL 


r tele 


FRANK, & RUTLEY’S Representative, Mr. 
“The Nc »rthey Arms” Box until date of sale, and o 
cram will meet applicants at 


Messrs. SPACK MAN and SON, 6 Terrace-walk, 
KNIGHT, FRANK, 


B 


APPEALS. 


will be held at the Bath Assomt: ay Rooms at 2 2.20 on the 10th October. 
KNIGHT, 


A. Briant, 
n receipt of 


xl show them over the Estate. 
Me ssrs. FRERE, CHOL MEL EY and Co., 28 Lincoln's Inn- 


ath. 
and RU'TLEY, 20 Hanover Square, 


HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALnany Memorit), 


QUEEN SQUARE, 


READERS 
de: 
anaeltl 
partic 

JouOrS are f 
vudiminished 


To maintain the increasing 
£11,000 is required 
Tue Ear ¢ 


‘Treasurer: 


MPERIAL 


DONATIONS and 
to the 
London, 


be sent 


Bloomsbury, 
Ww? 


Piease send 


to retain their 
; for relatives or friends, 
lars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE 


BLOOMSBURY, W.c. Parros: H.M,. 
of this journal willing to 
normal income, or who are wishklful 
ANNUITIES 
tble by this scheme to aid the institution whilst r 
life interest on their capital. 

work of this important hospit 
annually, 
or HARROWBY. 


¢ ANCER- RE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently 


Secretary: 


ISEARCH 


REQUIRED, 








benefit a National C 


are invited to write to the Secret 


Tus Krxe, 


harity, but 
to provide 
ary for 


FUND, 
eceiving an 


al 
Subscriptions are needed. 
Goprrey H, Hamrirox, 


FUND. 


and should 


HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 


W.C, 
MEN IN DE 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 
for the WOMEN’S WORK, 


SP 


a Contribution 


TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 


RESCUE 


and PREVENTIVE HOMES, 


WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night. 


Support for these 


and many other branches pressingly needed, 


Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 





Ma ble 


Arch, 


NFANT 

rhis Institution main tar 8, 
» in good circumstances, 

admitted 
NE XT ELECTION will ts ike place on November 28th, when TWENTY 
viz.:—12 boys and 8 gi ris, will be elected, 
or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s, entitle 


on 
and ar 
Th 
CHILDREN, 
Ann 
the D 


vl Sub 


to 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


ss, &e., 
ny,”’ to Prebendary CARLILE, 


Work” and crossed “Rs 


Hon, Chief Sec. 


marked ‘“ Women's 
Ww. 
ASYLU M, WANS 


clothes and educates the orphan 


ORPHAN . 


at ANY AG " UNDER SEVEN 


ript 
ript 
vote 


ions from 10s, 6d., 


at the forthcoming election. 


arc lay "s 
» Hes 


are received from all parts of the Empire, 


AIR. 


ale 
adquarters, 


TEAD. 


s of neuen 


JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 


Commr, HARRY Cc. 


ite Hill, E.c, Secretar 


A pure Solution, 


For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 





MARTIN, 
y and Supt. 


R.N., 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


£afest and most Effective Aperient 
for Recular Use. 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
Valuable Medicine Known and the 
Best and Surest Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
In DIARRHEA and other complaints of 
bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS8S, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loypow 

Srreet, Norwicu, who have becn established over half a century, 

invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate 

Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value, A fair offer will be 

mu mada, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
iven on particulars supplied throug gh the post. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBSBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.--To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Dofence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ d 


Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 
and 
ONLY GENUINE 
Chlorodyne, 

Dr. J. Collis Browne's: 
Convincing 
Medical Testimony 

with each bottle, the 
Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


s. d. 2a. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -- 25 0 O | Members mn ont » W110 0 
ae Ee PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ‘ 5 0 Associates, with Literature 
Members . 2 ° and Journal 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Cofcnel W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Scientific Certainties 
THE “Allenburys” Foods are based on ntifle certainties. Used as 
directed, they ave tly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 
robust child. The “ ni urys”’ Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and ki nar d disorders are avoided by their use, 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No 2 MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


Bcik 





ake 





: ip ‘‘Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “ infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid. Lombard Street, London, 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 64. “Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W 


NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


will please the discerning 
buyer. That IS why 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 








T ormea : — ‘s ” 
Cerms of Subscription. The “Spectator 
a ee 8 yg ee Single Copics obtainable from, and Sub- is made. That is why it 
uing J e to an earty. alf- uar- an » werciae Tour ‘ORNE : : 4] 
partof the Unvied King. > score torte. — ans a by, te Ovo ( . = is sold in greater quantities 
dom . ner £1 + 6...0143...072 SOOKSTORE { ncory ordict Js ad ane ad . 
Including postage to any Bromficld Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; than any other branded 
: the Br tish Colonies, Tue INTERNATIONAL News COMPANY, Note Paper. Look for the 
meric ince, Ger- , - . r r 
many, "i iia. “tainn &3 and 85 Duane Street, New York, name HIERATICA on the 
Japan, ee. . £1126..0163..086| U.S.A.; Messrs, Brentano, Corner Sth box—that is your safe- 
re . Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, uard 
Subscriptions only received by Gorpon | and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, guard. 
~ecd G yeOm, Mc bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, | D.C.; Tur Sunscriprion News Company, OF all Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
erth, West Australia; Pricron anp Com- | 47 Di y Street, New York, and Taylor Sample FREE from 
oo: Dunedin; Simpson and Wiuiams, | Building, Chicago, U. GALIGNANI’S — 
Aristchurch ; I. BR = ” » Pie voli. Paris: Tus _ 
Wellinat UP AILLIE AND Company, | Liprary, 224 Rue d i, Paris ; lire HIERATICA WORKS, 
lington, 2 R. Sprrcxiey, Auckland; | Haronp A. Winson Company, Lip. 35 ? . 
and C. W. Riany, Adelaide, King Street West, Toronto, Canada, Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 172, 


Head Offices : 


19 & 70 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman. 
Rt. Hon, LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 


Deputy-Chairman. 
BRISTOW BOVILL, Esq, 


Rt. Hon. Sir WM, R. ANSON, Bt., R. KIRKMAN HODGSON, Eaq. 


D.C.L., M.P, JOSEPH FRANCIS LESCHER,Esq. 
Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, P.C., Sir ARTHUR C. LUCAS, Bart. 
F.R.S, Admiral C. D, LUCAS, V.C. 


J. W. BAXENDALE, Esq. 

WALTER BIRD, Esq. 

Hon, STUART P, BOUVERIE, 

Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT DILLON, 

WILLIAM F, FLADGATE, Esq., 
M.YV.O. 

ALEX, TRAVERS HAWES, Esq. 


WILLIAM R. MALCOLM, Esq. 
Hon. EDWIN PONSONBY. 

Hon. EDWIN B. PORTMAN, 
HELENUS R. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
JAMES SORLEY, Esq. 

G. G. T. TREHERNE, Esq. 
JOHN TBYON, Esq. 








Total Funds Exceed 
£15,000,000 


Claims Paid Exceed 


£88,000,000 





The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of Insurance business on advan- 
tageous terms, including 


FIRE — LIFE 
ACCIDENT — MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and 
Life Interests and on Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained 
on application to any of the Branch Offices or 
Agencies, or to the Head Offices. 





General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 





ATTRACTIVE ANNUITIES 


Yourself 


To secure for yourself the largest possible Income coupled 
with the least possible worry concerning it— Buy an 
“Annuity” on your own life. 


Your Wife and Yourself 


To enjoy with your wife the full measure of comfort, both 
now and in old age—Buy a “Joint Life” Annuity payable 
s0 long as you both live. 


Your Son 


To obtain for your son the benefit of a first-class education— 
Buy an “Educational” Annuity which will fulfil that object 
whether you live or die. = 


Your Daughter 


To provide for your daughter an income of her own in case 
circumstances should prevent her from earning one—Buy a 
“ Survivorship ” Annuity on her special account. 


Over £500,000 has been placed in Sun 
Life of Canada Annuities by British investors 
during the past 2 years. The terms offered are 
the best obtainable and the security unsurpassed, 


If you have never considered an Annuity— 
consider it now! These investments often 
accomplish objects unattainable otherwise. 


Enquiries are invited from investors of both 
sexes, and will be treated as confidential. 


SUN LIFE Company OF CANADA 
(Funds - £9,000,000) 


71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


NOW READY. 


STORY & TRIGGS are now issuing a 
revised edition of their book dealing 
with the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 
“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 


The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains numerous I)lustrations of the styles of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. 





Every Reader of this Journal interested 
in Period Furnishing is invited to write 
for a copy, which may be had free from 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd. 


ONLY SHOWROOMS. 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” Medium 5” 
White Label 43” 


per 
oz, 


per 
oz. 


per 
oz. 


The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet £500 


WANN & OVERTON’s, L?? 


Showrooms : Works & Stores: 
15 Commercial Read, 


Pimlico, $.W. 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London. 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
Manchester. 


Telephone: 4633 Victoria. 
Telegrams: Seupape. London. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Que 





OVERWORK AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 








HOW TO OVERCOME THE GRAVE NERVOUS 
DISORDERS. 


For every breach of her laws, remorseless Nature exacts a 
penalty. 

For her, there is no First Offenders Act. The penalty 
must be paid, as those who overtax themselves know to their 
cost. 

Broken sleep, if not persistent insomnia, constant lassitude, 
disordered memory, disorganised digestion, irritable temper, 
forebodings of ill, are a few of the many disquieting symptoms 
which follow overwork or excess in certain pleasures. Unless 
a serious halt is called, these symptoms may end in a complete 
nervous break-down and be the source of untold misery, 
remorse and wretchedness. 


These symptoms are due to the using up of the organic 
phosphorus of the body more rapidly than the weakened 
organs can take it from the food. 


To overcome these symptoms and to get rid of the evil 
consequences of overwork, the organic phosphorus must be 
restored to the body. Afterwards, the full supply must be 
kept up to prevent a recurrence of the condition. 


Tue Best Remepy FOR OVERWORK. 


For these purposes nothing can compare with Sanatogen; 
for,as that distingnished medical author, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
has written: “It has been proved by a large number of 
scientific experiments that very nearly the whole (93 per cent.) 
of the phosphorus added to the diet in the form of Sanatogen 
is absorbed;” while he adds, “many of the forms in which 
phosphorus is often administered seem altogether to defy the 
body to absorb them.” 


The reason for this inability of the body to absorb these 
phosphorus preparations is that the phosphorus in them is not 
in what chemists call the “organic form.” In Sanatogen it 
exists only in that state. 

This is distinctly brought out by Sir Charles A. Cameron, 
C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P., the distinguished Medical Officer of 
Health and Public Analyst of Dublin. He writes: “ Sanatogen 
contains a relatively large amount of organic phosphorus— 
that is, phosphorus which is offered to the tissues in exactly 
the form in which it can be absorbed. It isan excellent nerve 
food.” 


It is obvious, therefore, that Sanatogen is the ideal 
preparation for those who suffer from overwork and its 
consequences. If taken regularly, it will remove the 
symptoms above described, and give back his full measure of 
health to the sufferer. 


EmInent Users OF THE OverworkK ReEmepy. 


The evidence on this point, furnished voluntarily by 
distinguished men and women, is overwhelming. The follow- 
ing testimonials are samples of the rest :— 


The Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., writes that he “has 
taken Sanatogen frequently when he has felt overstrained 
under pressure of work, It appears to him to have been 
exceedingly useful, and he continues to take it whenever 
required,” 

Madame Sarah Grand, the distinguished anthoress, writes : 
“My nervous break-down was due to overwork, I had all the 
usual depressing symptoms, restlessness, irritability, insomnia 
and inability to concentrate my attention ou anything. I owe 
my complete restoration to health to Sanatogen. The effect 
was gradual. It took four months, but at the end of that 
time my nerves were normal, and I was able to work for 
longer at a time and with less fatigue than I ever felt before.” 


Mr. A. G. Hales, the famous War Correspondent, writes : 
“T have used Sanatogen and find myself considerably improved 
in general health. I am working late and long under con- 
siderable pressure, and find that my brain benefits by every 
tin of Sanatogen I take. It revitalises a man, and is not a 
drug. No brain worker should be without it.” 

Such words must convince all overworked people that 
Sanatogen will restore their vitality and enable them to keep 
on working without breaking down. 

To enable all who desire to test the preparation from this 
point of view, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., will send a Sample to all who write mentioning 
this Journal. Sanatogen may be obtained of all Chemists in 
tins from Is. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 


It is used by all brain workers throughout the world. 


r. 8. C. 
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CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES 


which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 
holders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


£4,662,049. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





THE EAST and THE WEST. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 


Von. X. No. 40. 





Ocroner 1912. 


CONTENTS. 

Humanism versus Christianity in 
Japan. By the Rt. Rev. Ceci, BourrLowes, 
Bishop in South Tokyo. 

Pager conceptions of God. 

y Captain F, H. Ruxton, 

Lapses from Christian conduct in the 
lives of young men in the tropics, 
and how to deal with them. By Sir 
Dyce Ducxworru, Bt., M.D., LL.D. 

The Separation of Black and White in 
Church. By Archdeacon Latimer FULLER. 

Race within the Christian Church. Il. 
By the Rev. C. F. Anprews (Delhi). 

The domiciled community in India. 

By H. P. K, Sxrpron, 
The responsibility of the Chinese 
Chu towards the New China. 

By the Rev. Natson Brrron (L.M.8.) 

Editorial Notes :—Introduction to our readers 
—In Memoriam—The Putumayo Indians—A 

Y ission of busi men—Missionary con- 
tributions—Religious education in Queensland. 

Letter to the Editor:—The loss of the 
“Titanic.” 

Reviews :—Across Australia, by Spencer and 
Gillen—South American problems, by 8 
Life and Labour of Bishop Hare, by Howe— 
Guiana, British, Dutch and French, by Rodway 
—The Mafulu mountain people of British New 
Guinea, by Williamson. 

ONE SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 








ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
ADVERTISERS 


desiring to reach the richest 
consuming market (in proportion 
to area and population) in the 
world, the American North-west, 
which this year has raised a 
record-breaking crop, valued at 
more than one hundred million 


pounds, should advertise in 


THE BELLMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 
5 CATHERINE COURT, E.C. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 

to hold Six Numbers, may be obtained by order 

through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d, 





NOW READY FOR OCTOBER. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EpITepD BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Rov. Prof. W. H. BENNETT, D.D., Litt.D. 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 
Rev. Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS. 
Vv. 8ST. PAUL AND THE TERMINOLOGY OF 
THE MYSTERY RELIGIONS (continued), 
Rev. Prof. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
THE CONVERSION OF RABBI DUNCAN, 


Rev. Canon RAYNER WINTER- 
BOTHAM, M.A. 
CHRIST OR ARCHELAUS ? 


Prof. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., Litt.D. 
ST. PAUL AND EPIMENIDES. 


Rev. Prof. JOHN OMAN, D. 
PERSONALITY AND GRACE, X. 
CILIATION, 
Rev. R. H. STRACHAN, M.A, 
SPITTA ON JOHN XXI. 


Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
THE TEACHING OF PAUL IN TERMS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 
*,* Subscriptions, 128. per ann.; United States and 
Canada, $%. 
Hopper & Srovexton, Publishers, London, E.C. 


MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2¢ Dum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
—_ Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss Tuackenrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS a to sexd the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magarine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should NOT 
be addressed to the Epiron, but to the Pus.isuEr, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, . 


D. 
RECON- 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 

















PAGEANT PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. By E. E. BLOXAM. 
With Introduction by Irani Cowrz 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. 
“It is a capital book for a hostess who, as the 

Americans say, wants to make things hum at her 

evening parties.’’—Scotsman, 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
YOUR GUESTS. By DOROTHY 
bey erg Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

tent. der the fi 
heads:—Competitions, Round Games ret 

Games, Noisy Games, Quiet Games, Table 

Games, Tricks, &c., Children’s Games, 

Forfeits. 


THE BOY SCOUT’S BOOK 
OF PLAYS. By C. I. CHAMBERS. 
6d. cloth boards, 4d. paper cover. 

The Plays are intended to be entirely acted and 
produced by Boy Scouts, and their success in most 
instances has already been proved by public per- 
formances, The writer has had much practical 
experience in working with Boy Scouts. The 
staging is simple. 

ACTION SONGS FOR 
CHILOREN. By MARY FLETCHER. 
3d. each. 

Sad and M 
ous erry Maids, Santa Claus, Busy 
DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES 

AND MONOLOGUES. By MAKY 

H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. 
i of the Plays in this Volume can be had at 
8d. each, 

MORE DIALOGUES, 
DUOLOGUES, AND MONO. 
LOGUES. By MARY H. DEBEN.- 
HAM. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

Any of the Plays in this Volume can be had at 
3d. each. 

PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 
By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC, 44; 
cloth, 6d. 

The Shaming of the Two, The Borrowed 


Clothes of Princess Rose. 
About 30 can take part in each Play. 


A PERFECT CURE, and other 
Plays. By M. COOPER, Author of 
“Our Girls’ Book of Plays.” Cloth 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 

Any of the Plays in this Volume can be had at 

id. each, 

OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF PLAYS. By W. L. ROOPER 
and EVELYN GROGAN. 2 Volumes. 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER RECITER. Edited by 
Mrs. BULLEY. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
This little volume is for temperance gatherings. 

OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 
PLAYS. By M. COOPER. Parts L 
and II, Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 6d 

ch 


each. 

HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR 
GIRLS, By CONSTANCE E. 
WAUGH. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

RECITATIONS FOR RE- 
CREATION. ‘Two Parts. Collected 
by M. TREBECK. Paper, 4d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. Two Parts. By ALICE 


MASSINGBERD. Paper, 4d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 
SIMPLE CONTINENTAL 


DISHES. By ALICE MASSING- 
BERD. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 
JOSEPHA CRANE. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 
6d. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. Paper, 44.; 
cloth, 6d. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND 
HOW TO KEEP THEM. By 
FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 2 Volumes. 
Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 6d. Two parts 
in vol. complete, cloth boards, 1s. 


THE BOOK OF SIMPLE 
REMEDIES. By FLORENCE 
STACPOOLE. 2 Volumes. Paper, 4.; 
cloth, 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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“IT KEEPS ALERT 
A TIRED WORLD.” 


People read PUBLIC OPINION to- re because it is 
supremely interesting. As readers are constantly saying, 
“It is readable from beginning to end. 


“It keeps a tired world alert,” says Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, the Editor of the “Pall Mall Gazette.” 


It conveys, in the most handy form, something of life’s 
variety, vivacity, and eternal interest. It is a weekly 
cinematograph of what people are Doing, Saying, and 
Thinking. It gives a rapid survey of the events of 
the week. 

PUBLIC OPINION (2d.) has increased its circulation 


four times in the last four years. 52 





It begins its 52nd year 

this week, and will give 52 of the best numbers ever issued. 

FOR BUSY PEOPLE THERE IS NO OTHER 

PAPER WHICH SO EASILY HELPS THEM TO 

KEEP IN TOUCH WITH ALL THOSE THINGS 

WHICH INTEREST INTELLIGENT PEOPLE AS 
PUBLIC OPINION. 

It is a unique paper, presenting the cream of 
all the best thought in the best Papers, Maga- 
zines, and Books on All Questions of the Day. 

It is interested in Social Problems, in Religion, 
im Politics, in Science, in Literature, in all Arts and 
Crafts. It is just the paper for those who, like Trafford 


in Mr. H. G. Wells’s new story, “ want to get into touch 
with men who are thinking—into the souls of their books.” 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF 


PUBLIC OPINION 


contains, in addition to 
all the usual features, 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


BY 


SIR H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., 
n “Things Worth Striving For.’ 
A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., 
n “ Real Life.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 
1 “The Literary Outlook.” 


Next Week (Oct. 11) Articles by 
T. M. KETTLE, M.P. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
PROF. EVUCKEN (JENA). 





GET THIS WEEK’S 
ISSUE. 


Buy it and you will save what 
PUBLIC OPINION spends. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be 
had at all Newsagents’ and 
Bookstalls at 2d., or this week’s 
special issue will be sent on 
receipt of 23d. It can be sent 
for one year in the United 
Kingdom for 10s, 10d.; abroad, 
13s., post free. 


PUBLIC OPINION is non- 
party, and seeks only reliable 
facts and information. It is a 
great acquisition to any house, 
as it covers so wide a field and 
interests everyone, for it is in- 
terested in eve rything. Itisa 
Newspaper Room, a weekly 
Library of New Books, and 
always a cheerful and well- 
informed companion. It goes 
all over the world, and makes 
an ideal present. 


The information contained in 
this paper could not be obtained 
im any other way without the 
expenditure of much money, 
much time, and much labour. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of what people Say, Do, and Think. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


Address Manager: 
PUBLIC OPINION, 
32 & 33 Temple House, 
Tailis esheets bncceseneniee: E.c. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S: NEW BOOKS 


a ——————— —EEE 


ALL THE TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. 8. MORRIS. 


With 44 plates in colour from the paintings of the Great 
Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD, 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. _ Demy Svo. 10s. net. 


PICTURES OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 


By JOSEPH PENNEL L. Crown 4to. &s. net. 


THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. 
Pictured by W. DACRES-ADAMS, Cr. 4to. With 12 large 
plates i in colour. 3s, 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
MARQUISE DE CUSTINE 


By E, MAUGRAS and COUNT DE CROZE-LEMERCIER, 
Demy 8vo. With portrait. 10s. net. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. Portraits. 7¢. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Whitman is one of the fow Englishmen who know Germany from the 
inside, It reflects the sincerity of a personality that lends charm to every 
page.’’—Observer. 


THE PROMISED LAND: 
. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RUSSIAN INMMI- 
GRANT. By MARY ANTIN. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This is the most original work of ita kind since the masterpiece of 
Zangwill. It is one of the books that will last. It rises at times to the 
passionate feeling that is the essence of poetry.’’— Daily News. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND (Author of “John Christopher” ) 
With 24 plates in monochrome. 6s. net. 


THE OLD CLOCK BOOK. 
By N. HUDSON MOORE. With 104 illustrations from 
photographs and a full list of Clockmakers. Large crown Svo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

THE ROUGH AND THE FAIR WAY: 


An Inguiry by the Agenda Club into the Problem of the Golf 
Caddie, Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ART. 
By E. F. FENOLLOSA, In 2 volumes, with over 200 Plates 
in Colour and Monochrome. Crown 4to. 36s, net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. 
By “HANDASYDE.” Illustrated by CuHartes Ron:ns: 
Large crown 8vo. 8 Plates in Colour. Gs, net. 


CHiPPENDALE. 
By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[ Little Books About Old Furniture Series. 


New 6s. Novels 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR Duncan Schwann 
LESS THAN THE DUST  MaryA. Hamilton 


“There is something delightfully fresh in the method of treatment, It is a 
perfectly delightful book.’’—Duily Telegraph. . 


THE BOOK OF WONDER 
(Illustrated by S. H. Sime) Lord Dunsany 


“Tt stands by itself. Lord — ae | har the art of true romance, It will 
appeal with irresistible strength ir. Sime has the same hold upon the 
weird and an almost incomparable power for the expression of his gift.’’— Uo! 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) 
Richard Dehan 
“ Tias exuberance, eloquence and passion, It is a prose epic of Machiaveliaa 
guile ... a remarkable book.”—Spectator, 
E. H. Young 


YONDER (2nd Imp.) 
“A clever, distinguished novel, far above the average and eminently worth 
reading.’’— Datly Express. 


BORROWERS OF FORTUNE J.L. Herbertson 


* Tt is vital and it has vision, sincerity, and humour. It is a real book, with 
a well-proportioned body and a lovely soul,"’"—Kvening Standard, 


THE COST OF IT (2ndImp.) Eleanor Mordaunt 
“One of the most interesting stories we have lately met with; told with 


extraordinary vivacity aud a wealth of description that never wearies, 2 
— Yorkshire Observer. 


THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE ; 
C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne 
“ The story is an admirable piece of writing.’’-—Glasgow Herald, 


ALEXANDER’S BRIDGES (2s. net) W. S. Cather 
~ WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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FROM BLACKIE & SON'S LIST 





N.B. Messrs. Blackie & Son will be pleased to forward, gratis and post 
free, a copy of their recent Catalogue of Scientific Works, on application 





ELECTRICITY AND ITS PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS. By Maanyus Macteay, 
D.Sc., M.Inst.C.B., M.I.E.E., Professor of Electri- 
cal Engineering, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A new work for engineers and science students. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GEOLOGY. 
By E. H. L. Scuwarz, A.R.C.S., F.G.8., Professor 
of Geology at the Rhodes University College, 
Grahamstown, South Africa, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Professor Schwarz has acquitted himself in an admirable and 
satisfactory manner. Asa rich mine of South African geological 
data, the volume is confidently recommended to those who are 


attracted by studies of the phenomena of the earth’s crust.” 
—South African Mining Journal. 


SAFETY IN COAL MINES. 
A TREATISE IN FUNDAMENTALS 
FOR FIREMEN, COLLIERY MANA- 
GERS, AND OTHERS. By Davsier 
Burns, M.Inst.M.E., Professor of Mining and 
Geology in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Immediately. 


A COURSE OF PHYSICS, PRACTI- 
CAL AND THEORETICAL. By Cnarues 
i. Drarer, B.A., D.Sc, Author of Heat and the 
Principles of Thermodynamics. Super-crown 8vo. 
Fully Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


A three or four years’ course largely experimental in its 
acthod, consisting mainly of instructions for exercises intended 
to be performed by the students themselves. The exercises are 
both qualitative and quantitative, and the principles arrived at in 
the laboratory are adequately discussed. 


EXERCISES IN GAS ANALYSIS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
Dr. HARTWIG FRANZEN, Professor in the 
University of Heidelberg, by Tuomas Canuan, M.Bc., 
Ph.D., F.C.S. Crown 8vo, Shortly. 


A systematic introduction to the methods used in gas analysis, 
with discussion of the theoretical questions involved. 


PLANT DISEASES. _ TRANSLATED 
FROM THE GERMAN OF Dr. WERNER F. 
BRUCK, of the University of Giessen, and edited by 
J. R. ArmsswortH Davis, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), 
Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester. Icap 8vo. Shortly. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD: ITS 
PHILOSOPHY AND ITS PRACTICE, 
By F. W. Westaway. Super-crown 8yo. 6s. 
This résumé of philosophic principles and review of the develop- 
ment of Scientific Method should be found invaluable by all who 
are interested in the methodical procedure of scientific 
investigation. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 
By Joun A. Rew. Licentiate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Teacher of Building Con- 
struction under the Glasgow School Board. Eighteen 
plates 15 in. by 10 in. and full descriptive text. In 
portfolio. 4s. net, 


























ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
ALTERNATING CURRENT DYNAMO 
DESIGN. By A. G. Evuis, A.C.G.1L., A.M.1. Ek, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net, 


“A most reliable, up-to-date, and satisfactory treatise. The 
author is to be congratulated upon his method of treatment.”— 
Electricity. 





HEAT AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THERMODYNAMICS. By Cuanries H,. 
Draver, B.A., D.Sc. New Edition, remodelled and 
enlarged. Large crown 8yo. 5s. net. 

Dr. Draper’s Heat and the Principles of Thermodynamics, so well 
and favourably known, has been entirely remodelled in this 
edition, and the whole book has been brought up-to-date in the 
light of recent scientific developments and of present-day labora- 
tory practice. 


FUEL AND REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS. by A. Humnonpr Sexroy, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy in 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Crown 8yo. 
5s. net. 


“As a guide to all that pertains to the utilization of fuel and 
to the best known methods of testing the value of the different 
materials, this work may safely be recommended.”—Times, 








AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
OF COAL MINING. By Rozerr Peet, 
Mining Engineer. New Edition, remodelled and 
enlarged. With many illustrations and a coloured 
map of the coalfields. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Mining Journal said of a former edition: “This admirable 
book will undoubtedly be a boon to the student of coal mining.” 





A TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
FROM THE GERMAN OF A. BERNTHSEN, 
Ph.D. Edited by J J. Supporoven, Ph.D., D.Se., 
F.1.C., formerly Professor of Chemistry in the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Journal of Education said of a former edition: “It is the 
best book of its kind we know in the English language.” 





PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. By J. J. Supsorovan, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.1.C., 
formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and T. Camppenn 
James, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry, Univer- 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ Altogether the book is probably the most complete among those 
of home manufacture on the subject of practical organic chemistry 
that has yet appeared.”—Nature. 





SYSTEMATIC INORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY. FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE PERIODIC LAW. A Textbook for 


Advanced Students. By R. M. Cavey, D.Sc. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the University College of 
Nottingham, and G. D. Lanver, D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ As good as any work that has been written with the same object, 
and a great deal better than most of them.”—Nature, 





BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 


E.C. 
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FROM HODDER & S TOUGH TON ny NE W LIST 








READY SHORTLY. 


COLLECTED VERSE OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING ¢3 5: 


edition 
Emited to 100 copies ALL SOLD. £2 2s. net edition limited te 
500 copics ALL SOLD. 29s. net edition: first large printing 
order ALL SOLD. Second edition already heavily subscribed. 








RE 7 DY TRIS WEEE. 


HERBERT PAUL'S 
“QUEEN ANNE” 2! 
RODIN’S Book 
on “ART” __ fistaus 
THE GERMAN 
CROWN PRINCE'S 
“HUNTING DAY 
B O O K 9 mae 


Published last week and excellently reviewed. 
Mdile. CLAIRE DE PRATZ’S very interesting 


“FRANCE FROM 
WITHIN” — Ryenst 


ARNOLD BENNETTS 


Famous “ Pocket Philosophies”’ 





1. How to Live on 24 hours a Day 1/- net 
2. Literary Taste 1/- net 
3. Mental Efficiency 1/- net 
4. The Human Machine 1/- net 
5. The Feast of St. Friend i/- net 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


NOVELS in 
Great Demand 


Price 6/- each 





Ist great edition _ nearly — er- 
haus sted, nd edition in the press 


THE TURNSTILE. By 
A. E. W. Mason 





Ist great edition 
hausted, 


nearly ez- 


2nd edition in the press 


MRS. AMES 
By E. F. Benson 
A MAKESHIFT 


MARRIAGE, By 
Mrs, Baillie Reynolds 
THE LIGHTED WAyY 
By E., Phillips Oppenheim 
THE KEYNOTE 
By Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant 
TAMSTIE, By 
Rosamond Napier 
THE SIGN AT SIX. By 
Stewart Edward White 
ONE OF MARL- 
BOROQUGH’S 
CAPTAINS. By 
Morice Gerard 
THE EAGRAVE 
SQUARE MYSTERY 
By A. W. Marchmont 
A DREAM OF 
BLUE ROSES. By 
Mrs, Hubert Barclay 
THE MYSTERY OF 
31 NEW INN. 
By R. Austin Freeman 
BR. FUER yy. By 
Stephen Townesend 


A BOTTLE IN 
THE SMOKE By 
Mrs. Milne Rae 
THE BRIDE’S 
BRae VTia ay. 
Anonymous 
DESIGNING 
FATE. John Sandes 
2nd edition before publication 
THE OLD NEST 
Rubert Hughes 5/- 

6/- each 


THE LEE SHORE 
By ROSE MACAULAY 


The novel that won the First Prize in Hodder and Stoughton’s 


£1,000 Prize Novel Competition. 


THE ROCK OFTHE RAVENS 


By 


JOHN A. STEUART, 


In this romance 
Mr. J. A. Steuart 


returns to the period he treated with such conspicuous success in ‘* The Red Reaper,” which critics 
and readers alike have pronounced one of the finest and most enthralling of recent historical novels 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, 


WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW BOOKS. 


ETERNAL LIFE. 
A Study of its Implications and Applications. 
By Baron FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL, Member of the 
Cambridge Philological Society. 10s. net. [Ready in October. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 
By Professor H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil., D.D., Edinburgh. 
A new volume of the “International Theological Library.” 
Ready to-day. 10s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIONS OF MODERN SYRIA 


AND PALESTINE. 
By Dr. FREDERICK J. BLISS. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS INSIGHT. 
By Prof. J. ROYCE, LL.D. 4. 6d. not. — 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF 
“THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY.” 
HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, MALACHI, and 
JONAH. 
By Profs. H. G. MITCHELL, D.D.; J. M. P. SMITH, Ph.D. ; 
and J. A. BEWER, Ph.D. 12s. 


THESSALONIANS. 
By Prof. JAMES E, FRAME, M.A. Ready Oct. 9th. 10s. 6d. 


THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES. 
By Rev. A. E. BROOKE, B.D., King’s College, Cambridge. 
10s. 6d. ae 


TYPES OF ENGLISH PIETY. 
By Rev. R. H. COATS, B.D. 4s. net 
«*Mr. Coats has interpreted for us the religious tendencies of our day with 
a balanced judgment and with a fine literary finish which make his book 
delightful and profitable reading. We heartily commend this discrimenating 
and illuminating work to our readers.’’—London Quarterly Review. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL UNDER THE 


KINGDOM. 
By Rev. ADAM C. WELCH, Theol.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The work exhibits throughout a clearness of insight, sanity of judgment, 
and reverence of tone which entitle it to a prominent position among the 
newest books on the Old Testamenat.”"—Christian World, 


GREECE AND BABYLON. A Comparative 

Sketch of Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Hellenic Religions. 

By LEWIS R. FARNELL, D.Litt., Author of “ Cults of the 
Greek States.” 7s. 6d. 

“Of the matter of the book it is impossible to speak too highly; in fact, 
Dr. Farnell's work in this new and most fruitful field is beyond all praise. We 
have read it with the greatest interest and pleasure.""—Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 


HANDBOOK OF THE MODERN GREEK 


VERNACULAR. Crammar, Texts, Clossary. 
By Prof. ALBERT THUMB. Translated from the second 
enlarged German Edition by Dr. S. Anaus. 12s, net. 
“His book, revised after fifteen years, during which it has been recognized 
ns the standard work on its subject, will be welcomed in this admirable trans- 
lation.—Scotsman, 


ISAIAH. 











In the “international Critical Commentary.” 
Vol. I. Introduction, and Commentary on Chapters I. to 
XXVII. By Prof.G. BUCHANAN GRAY,D.D. 12s. 

“His expert treatment of philological questions, his fine scholarship, and the 
scientific use he makes of the Septuagint in determinating the original Hebrew 
text, give the volume a permanent value. Dr. Gray's already assured reputa- 
tion will be greatly enhanced by this his latest work.—Times, 


FAITH AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. A. W. F. BLUNT, M.A. 2s. net. 


“As a lucid and scholarly attempt to face the main problems arising out of 
the conclusions of modern Biblical scholarship, it should be widely appreci- 
ated.—Athenzum, 


AN ANGLO-SAXON ABBOT. 4ifric of Eynsham. 
By Rev. 5S. HARVEY GEM, M.A. 4s, net. 

“This eager little book is an attempt to popularize some of the hidden 
stores of Anglo-Saxou literature which are practically inaccessible to the 
general reader. Mr. Gem handles his matter as a scholar writing for 
plain readers, and he is to be thanked for giving us at once a contribution to 
the history of our Church and a popular introduction to our earliest litera- 
ture.’’—Guardian, 


COMMUNION WITH GOD: The Preparation 
before Christ and the Realization in Him. 
By Principal DARWELL STONE, D.D., and Rev. D. C. 


SIMPSON, M.A. 4s. net. 
“A beautiful, reasonable, sympathetic book.""—Expository Times, 


A New Series of Volumes by Leading Expositors— 


THE SHORT COURSE SERIES. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN ADAMS, B.D. 
First three volumes now ready— 
THE BEATITUDES. By Rev. R. H. FISHER, D.D. 
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rou THE BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 
THE BATTLESHIP. 


Being tho Story of the Greatest Naval Weapon from the First Ship-of-the-Line to 
Present-day Leviathans. 


By WALTER WOOD, Author of “North Sea 
including 8 Colour Plates by Frank H. Mason, R.B.A. 


“Beautifully illustrated, this fine volume unfolds the story of the battleship in a masterly manner... . 


Fishers and gy ete. With Illustrations 
Crown 4to. 12s. 6d. net, 


every phase of tho 


wonderful evolution of the ‘ Dreadnought’ story is set forth with an interest that grips.’—Hampshire Telegraph. 





ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By HERBERT CESCINSKY. 
each containing about 400 pages, Royal 4to., 


With about 1,200 magnificent large Illustrations, 
half morocco gilt, 


In Three Volumes, 
net, 


each 3ls. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS FREE, 


“Tf some member of each old county family has the common sense to master these volumes, it will not only prevent old furniture 


of large value being scattere “l abroad for the vast enrichment of the dealers and the loss to the treasur y of the house, 
enable many @ lady in country places to use a profitable eye at local auctions where golden chances are still lost for 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN. By HISHO SAITO. 


Translated from the German Version of the .!apanese original by EL:zanetsa 
Ler. With 23 Illustrations by native artists. The first History of Japan 
written by a Japanese author for Western readers. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
(Postage 4d.) 
“Visho Saito presents the history of Japan, strangely vivid and intense, i 
a most dr ain atic form ... it cannot fail to fire the imagination of the Wes 
reader,”’— Westminster Gazett 


bile 
ENGLAND’S RIVIERA: 
logical Description of Land’s End, Cornwall, and adjacent Spots of Beauty 
and interest. By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. (Cantab.), F.L.8., F.C.S. 
With 137 Illustrations from the Author's Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
Buckram. 15s. net. (Postage 5d.) 

“The volume is a miue of painstaking erudition, and is the result of years 
of wandering and cbservation with note-hbook and camera in the Delects 
Duchy. Legends sacred and profane, folk-lore, incidents, and humours of 
travel crowd these interesting pages.’’—Illustrated London News, 


THE HEART OF THINGS. Passages from the 


Writings and Sermons of the late FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERT- 





A Topographical and Archmo- 


able 





SON, the famous Preacher of Brighton. Selected and Classified by RB, 
Mvuvie-Suiru, Witha Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


“A most welcome volume, whether as a reminder or as an introduction.” 


—The Times, 
LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 


CALVIN. 
Translated from the Dutch of L. PENNING by the Rev. B. 8S. BERRING- 
TON, B.A, With numerous Plates. Demy 8vo. 


[In a few days 
SUB- ALPINE PLANTS; or, Flowers of the Swiss 
Woods and Meadows. By H. STUART THOMPSON, F.L.S. Comp wisit 
botanical Descriptions of some 850 of the flowering plants of the Sub- Alpine 
meadows and forests, with special reference to those of Switzerland. A 
fe ew cultural hints are added to some of the more interesting groups. With 
33 Coloured Plates (168 Figures) by Gronar FLEMweLi. Demy Svo. 7s, 6d. 
net. (Postage 4d.) 


RECIPES FROM EAST AND WEST. 


Compiled by EUTERPE CRATES, Diplomée of theNational School of 





Cookery. Containing a selection of the anost popular dishes of the 
principal Continental nations. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 
“Ifere is a capital little book that should delight the gourmets of the world, 


for it takes them to pastures new.”—Ricuarp Wuirutne in The Daly News 
and Jeader, 


“OX- HUNTING FROM SHIRE TO SHIRE. 


ompanion Volume to “Good Sport Seen with some Famous Packs.’ 
By c UTHBERT BRADLEY (‘* Whipster” of The Field), With 13 Plates 
© in colour), and over 100 Illustrations in the text. Super royal 8vo., 
ls. Gd. net. 
“Lovers of the chase will weleome with more than ordinary pleasu 
Bradley's latest work ... 
siders hii 


re Mr. 
will most certainly be read by every one who con- 
nself or herself an ardent devotee of the chase.”"—Grantham Journal. 


TOD’S ANNALS OF RAJASTHAN: ric 


Anni Is of Mewar. An abridged edition of this famous book (long ont of 
print), edited by C. H. PAYNE, M.A.,, late of the Bhopal State Service. 
With 16 Plates anda Map. Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd, net. (Postage 4d.) 


POPULAR DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL 
NAMES AND TERMS, with their English FE quivalents. 
Por the nse of Botanists and Horticulturists, and Lovers of the Flowers of 
the Garden, Field and Wood. By G. F. ZIMMER, F.R.Hort.S., &e, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net (post free 2s. 9d.) 


THE BOY’S PLAYBOOK OF SCIENCE. 


By Professor PEPPER. A new Edition of this famous book, revised and 


rewritten, with many additions, bringing it up to date. By JOHN 
MASTIN, M.A., D.Se., F.L.S., F.C.8., &. The new edition includes 
chapters on recent discoveries in Chemistry, Electricity, the Application 


of St 
Aer 


Radio-activity, 
5a, 


Telephony, 
With over 500 Dlustrat iONs, Cloth extra. 
¥y present for a thoughtful youth. The more practic 
scienee the better for us and the better for the ns ition. 
Wes tern Mail, 


m and of Water Wireless Telecraphy, 


u, ete, 





Ts ‘ 
atis “ss very 


our boys take 


ali inte rest 








but it will 
a few shillings.” 


—ITALDANE MacvaL in The Academy. 


ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 
Speeches of the Rt. Hon. A, J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
2s. 6d. net. (Postace 4d.) 

“Within their compass the whole ease against Home 
formidable clearness. . . . No serious student of current politics can 
neclect this volume.” neu. 


HOW TO SEE ITALY BY RAIL. 
SLADEN, 
mosaics, sculptures, paintings, ete. 
net. Library Edition, 8vo., buckram, 7s. 6d, net. 

* As all men and women shot tld seo Italy before they die, travellers cannot 
do better than pack Mr, Sladen’s volume in their portmanteaux,”’ 


—Mor 
BIGLE WAYS IN BIBLE LANDS. 


By M AUDE 

M,HOLBACH. With numerous Pee-and-Ink S ke tches, also Reproductions 

from Photographs taken by the Author's Husband. Crown 8vo, Cloth 
Extra, 5s. net. 

This interesting vol 

She 


Selected from the 
Crown 8vo., green cloth, 


Rule is put with 
afford to 


By DOUGLAS 
With 160 INustrations of the most beautiful places, cathedrals, 
Pocket Edition, small cr, 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


ning Post 


ssions of the Holy I and, 


or those 


ume records =e autho »r’s impres 


shows the unchangingness of the East, sketching fk who cannot 
visit Bible Lands, the landscapes 1 and 2 he people, and describes the customs of 
everyday life which are to-day just the same as wheu first pictured for us in 
the Scriptures. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF ART; or, The Ascent of 


Man, A eketch of the vicissitudes of his upward struggle, based chiefly on 

the relics of his artistic work in prehistoric times, By HU. G, SPEARING, 
M.A., Queen's College, Oxford, With nearly 500 Ilustrations, Roya! 8:0, 

[| Shorliv 

THE LOVER’S CALENDAR. Eidited by Mr: 


HAVELOCK ELLIS, A nc 
its birth, its slow growth, aud ils inevital 
of the year. 


“ A very charming compilation.’’—Daily News, 


THE IDEAL COOKERY BOOK. by »™. A. 
FAIRCLOUGH, Lady Principal of the Gloucester Road School of Cookery 
London, 8.W. With 3000 tested recipes, 48 Coloured Plates, 
Textual Illustrations. Index in Royal 
pages. 25s. net, 

“Tu its pages will be found well-nig th everything that will mect the 
nic on seve ments of an ordinary lifetime. The housewife who become 
vr of Miss Fairclough's volume need look little beyond its px 

—Tihe Epicure, 


THE "NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNT- 


w Anthology representing the whole course of 
Love, je sorrow, the whole follow- 


ing the course of the seasons Crown 8vo. 5s, net, 


and 250 
French and English. 8vo, 08 


rastro- 








ING. by FF. PF. DELME RADCLIFFE, and enlarged by 
W.C. A. Brew. Pifth Edition, edited by CUTHBERT BRADLEY. ho 
2 Colour Plates, 10 Steel Engravings, coloured by band, and 35 Wvodcuts, 
2 vols. Super-royal Svo., cloth extra, gilt tops, <1s. net. 
“ A capital edition of a hunting classic. Mr, Bradley's notes are admirably 
terse and pointed.”’—Country Life. 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY : A simple manual for those 


now using telephoto lenses, and for those who are thinking of doing sc, 
By CYRIL F, LAN-DAVIS, F.R.P.8, With 16 Plates and 7 Din 
Cr, 8vo. 2s. 3d.) 


A DICTIONARY OF ARGOT.  (Prench-Engiish.) 


By W. von Knoblauch, Indispensable to readers of French novels, 
Leather, Is. net. 


LITTLEDOM CASTLE. A 
Ry Mrs. M. H,. SPIELMANN. With many 
Tuomsoyx, Artuur RackuwaM, Kate Greenaway, 


grams, 


net. (Postage 





Book of Fairy Tales. 
Illustrations by Hucu 
Pum Mar, Henxnierra 


Rowner, and Harry Furniss. New and Cheaper Edition. &vo, Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, and 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 
Broadway House, 68—74 Carter Lane, 


LIMITED, 


London, E.C,. 
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The 
Cambridge 
Modern History 


Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D. 

Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., P.B.A.; 

G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., F.B.A.; and 
Stanley Leathes, M.A., C.B. 


Complete in fourteen volumes. Royal 8vo. 
Bound in buckram. Price £8 15 o net 
“Tt is as a work of scientific accuracy and 
profundity that The Cambridge Modern 
History stands unrivalled. So far as truth 
can be ascertained by mortal men, so far 
as learned, impartial criticism can be 
final, we have them there.”” The recent 
publication of The Cambridge Modern 
History Atlas completes the work to which 
the Daily Telegraph gives such high 
praise, and of which the Westminster 
Gazette said “It is the most ambitious 
historical work ever contemplated.” 


A booklet giving a full description of the 

History, lists of the contributors and 

chapter headings, and further matter of 

interest, will be sent post free on receipt 

of a postcard addressed to M. H. H. 
at the address below. 


The work may also be obtained in leather 
bindings in three styles, and until further 
notice orders will be accepted on the 
instalment plan, full particulars of which 
will be sent on application. The volumes 
are sold separately in the buckram bind- 
ing at the following prices, viz.: Text 
volumes 16s net each, General Tables 
and Index 16s net, Atlas 25s net. 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London 








THE PLAYS OF STRINDBERG 


There are Crimes and Crimes. 


A Drama by AUGUST STRINDBERG. Crown &yo, 
cloth, 2s. net. Postage 3d. (Just Published, 


Miss Julie—the Stronger. 


Two Plays by AUGUST STRINDBERG. With the 
Author’s Introduction. In one volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net. Postage 3d. [Just Published, 


The Father. 
A Play by AUGUST STRINDBERG, In one volume. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. Postage 3d. 


The above are Uniform and are included in Duckworth’s notable 
Series of “Modern Plays.” 


Three Plays. By Strindberg. 


THE LINK, THE DREAM PLAY, and THE 
DANCE OF DEATH. With an Introduction. In one 


volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PLAYS BY SUDERMANN 


Morituri. Four One-Act Plays. 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Cloth, crown 8vo. 
2s. net. Postage 3d. {Just Published, 


Roses. Three One-Act Plays. 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Cloth, crown 8yo, 
2s. net. Postage 3d. Uniform with “ Morituri.” 
[Just Published, 


The above have just been added to the “ Modern Plays” Series. 


Duckworth & Co. also publish Suder- 

mann’s Drama, THE JOY OF LIVING, 

in one volume. Crown 8vo, parchment, 
4s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


A full List of ‘Modern Plays,’ including all the Dramatic Work of 
John Galsworthy, will be sent post free on request. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. cach. 





Duckworth’s novels are singled out by reviewers 
as being invariably books of originality and dis- 
tinction. “They have a flair for discovering talent,” 
says the “Manchester Guardian.” ‘Their list of 
novels is not a long one. Each book, however, is 
distinguished by an original theme and freshness of 
style, and is essentially modern in the best sense of 
the word. 


The Mistress of Kingdoms. 


By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. {Just Published. 
The Weaving of the Shuttle. 


hy C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. [Just Published. 


Elizabeth, Betsy and Bess. 


By LILY SCHOFIELD. [Just Published, 


Wide Courses: Tales of the Sea. 
By J. B,. CONOLLY.. Illustrated. [Just Published. 


Haleyone: a Love Story. 
By ELINOR GLYN. With a Frontispiece. 


PROF. BOUTROUX’S NEW BOOK: 


The Beyond that is Within. 


By EMILE BOUTROUX, Author of “Science and 
Religion.” Member of the French Institute, and Professor of 
Modern Philosophy at the University of Paris. 
Contents : I.—The Beyond thatis Within. II.—Morality and Religion. 
Ill.—The Relation of Philosophy to the Sciences. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 





" Bees on Life for those on the threshold of Life. 
Life’s Great Adventure. 
By FRANCIS STOPFORD, Author of “The Toil of 


Life.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Postage 4d. 

“ A series of clean-cut, suggestive conversations. They afford plentiful food 
for thought and for reflection, and cover many subjects—education, religion, 
hope, eternity. A wise, tender and noble-hearted book, full of the fruit of 
culture, and soundly inspiring to the imagination. Clear, hopeful.’’—T: leyraph. 


A list of Autumn Announcements is now ready, and will be sent 
post free on request, 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Govent Garden, London, W.C. 
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From MESSRS. CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST 


READY—MONDAY NEXT, OCT. 7th. 


THE LETTERS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


Collected and Edited by his Son. 


2 Vols. 21s. net With 4 Photogravure Plates. 


Demy 8vo. 


A vivid and characteristic selection of the poet and 
novelist’s letters from 1844 to the year of his death 
has been brought together in these two volumes, 
The correspondence is highly representative, 
written at every period of the author’s career, and 
has been selected and edited by George Meredith’s 
surviving son and representative. It is furnished 
with notes and a running commentary, sufficient 
to make the salient features, his upbringing, early 
struggles, literary prime and varied friendships, 
perfectly intelligible, The volumes are illustrated 
with four portraits in photogravure and provided 
with a full index, 





SELECTED PASSAGES from the 
‘Works of BERNARD SHAW 
Arranged by Mrs. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece after the 
Cloth gilt extra. 5s. net. 


Square Crown 8vo. 
bust by Rodin. 





Bill the Minder 


Written and Illustrated by 


W. HEATH ROBINSON 


With 16 Colour Plates and 15 full-page line Dlustrations, and 

about 100 line Illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

Also a Large Paper Edition printed on hand-made paper. Cr. 4to. 
Jound in Parchment. 30s. net. Limited to 350 copies, 


There can be no question that this delightful, amusing, and lovable book 
will prove one of the most notable Christmas volumes of this season among 
eld and young alike. It has been both written and illustrated by Mr. W. 
Heath Robinson, who has conceived the joyous and triumphant idea of taking 
us all in the care of Bill the Minder with a pilgrimage of children to ancient 
Troy, where we meet everybody who is worth knowing. ‘The story will delight 
children of all ages; and the illustrations, which are perhaps the finest 
Mr. Heath Robinson has yet made, are as beautiful as they are amusing. 
Indeed, their extraordinary miniature-like brightness and delicacy of colour 
are a revelation of what can be achieved in this way. 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


The Arabian Nights 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED By 


RENE BULL 


With about 150 Illustrations, including 20 Coloured Plates, 
and a Picture Cover. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

This sumptuous edition of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights "is profusely illustrated with 
about 150 attractive and original illustrations by Mr. Réné Bull, including 20 
coloured plates; and its handsome appearance and artistic picture cover will 
commend it as a Christmas gift which will appeal to grown-up people as well 
as children, 


When I was a Child 


WRITTEN and ILLUSTRATED By 


YOSHIO MARKINO 


Author of “ My Idealed John Bullesses,” “ A Japanese Artist 
63. net. 





in London,” ete. 


The present volume gives an interesting and lively account of the writer's 
early childhood and life in Japan, It gives a vivid impression of family life in 
Japan and of the up-bringing and education of Japanese children : and it is 
abundantly illustrated with sketches by the author. 


CONSTABLE & CO., 


LIMITED, 





THE BEAUTIFUL 
COMTESSE de CASTIGLIONE, 


THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. 
Translated from French by W. M. FULLERTON. 
With Photogravure Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ The picture of her sombre end is now painted in detail for the first timo 
and helps to explain much that was hitherto unaccountable in the real 
character of this mysterious figure, One word more, and that in praise of 
the translation by Mr. W. Morton Fullerton, who has suececded— where so 
many English trinslators fail—in giving a faithful rendering of the French 
text without losing indefinable literary grace.”—Mr. Frank A, Mumby in the 
Manchester Courier, 


Demy 8vo, 





3rd LARGE EDITION. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION BY 
JANET ROSS 


“Read and be refreshed. And if that be not sufficient recommendation, 
one can but pick certain plums and offer them as samples of the delightful 
garden's fruit. Excellent in all its parts, ‘The Fourth Generation’ is exccl- 
lent as a whcle. Coming from a quill that has been running nigh on sixty 
years, 1t has as much brightness and gaiety, vividness and vivacity as one 
might demand from the freeliest flowing fountain pen, fresh from the maker.” 


—Ro ok 
— Bookman, 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON AND HiS 
FRIENDS in ENGLAND and AUSTRALIA 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN and EDITH HUMPHRIS 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Fully illustrated. 

Since Byron there has been no poet whose personality has interested the 

public so much as Gordon’s. His career was full of adventure both in England 
and in Australia. The volume is very handsome in appearance, and fully 
illustrated with sketches from Gordon's own hand as well as numerous 
photographs. 
_ JUST PUBLISHED.—The only Complete Edition of Gordon's Poems, 
including several poems never before printed, Arranged by DOUGLAS 
SLADEN, with three Sketches of Gordon drawn by himself, and other 
illustrations, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE GUADALOUIVIR : 


Its Personality, Its People and Its Associations, by 
PAUL GWYNNE tiy sor 


“Mr. Gwynne has won just applause by novels which give a true and 
graphic picture of Spain and its Tite; as he is, also, a bright and attractive 
writer, his readers will find him well worth accompanying through a country 
he loves and knows well. Moreover, his book is copiously and very cleverly 
illustrated.” —The Times, 


The Private Papers of HENRY RYECROFT by 


GEORGE GISSING 


New Special Edition. 6s. net. 

This new and very attractively produced edition of George Gissing’s most 
famous work, which has now finally taken place amoug our English classics, 
will be welcomed as an ideal gift book. It is printed in clear large print, aud 
no pains have been spared to make its appearance as attractive as possible. 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA 
By A. J. B. WAVELL, F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. With a Map, Portrait and other Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


»rtion of this work describes the author's experiences of the war 
This first-hand account is full 





A large 
letween the Turks and Arabs in the Yemen. 
of interest. 

“The whole situation in Arabia is made clear, politically, religiously, and 

ographically, and the illustrations in it enhance the value of an interesting 
4 '"—T. P.’s Weekly. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Hero of Herat By MAUD DIVER 
Author of “Capt. Desmond, V.C.,” “Candles in the Wind,” 
“The Great Amulet,” ete. [Ready Oct. 9th, 

A Slice of Life ROBERT HALIFAX 
Author of “A Whistling Woman,” “Low Society,” etc. 

“Of the various clever writers who are at present striving for first place in 
what I may eall the East London Stakes, there is ne doubt whatever that 
Mr. Robert Halifax carries my money every time, Much as I remember to 
have liked ‘A Whistling Woman,’ his latest book, ‘A Slice of Life,’ is 
certainly its better. There is the same delicacy and insight, with a greater 
sureness of touch. ... Mr. Casswade, the landlord, and his good-hearted, 
wholly ineffective agent, Josh, are creations of pure joy, from whese inter- 
views I should like to quote whole pages. . .. Sincere is, indeed, the final 
note of Mr. Halifax. At his most sensational you are never aware of inven- 
tion ; the thing remains a ‘ just so’ story—and a fine one.”"— Punch, 


My Love and I BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER 
Writing under the pseudonym of MARTIN REDFIELD. 


“ The work is vivid and vital, magnificently written, and full of laughter and 
tears. ... Martin Redfield has a master’s touch and should go far in the story- 
teller’s craft.’’"—Daily Mati. 

A Beautiful Story of Russian Life. 


The Broad Walk By BARONESS LEOINE AMINOFF 


‘Our honest verdict after careful perusal is that it is an extraordinarily 
clever story. Miss Amivoff in this novel has produced a real work of art, and 
we should not be surprised if it proved to be one of the novels of the season,” 


—Dundee Advertiser. 
The Blue Wall By R. W. CHILD 


A powerful mystery story, dealing with the relations of character tohereditary 
| influences, Full of exciting incidents reminding one of ** Dracula.” 


LONDON, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SARAH, 
LADY LYTTELTON, 1787-1870. 


Edited by her Great-Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. HUGH 
WYNDHAM. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Lady Sarah Spencer, a woman of brilliant personality, was appointed to the 
post of governess to Queen Victoria's children. She had unique an 
of observing the distinguished world in which she moved, and as she ssessed 
much humour and a happy power of description, her correspondence forms a 
volume of unusual interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD 
BURGHERSH 


(Afterwards Earl of Westmorland), 1808-1840. 
Edited by his Grand-daughter, Miss RACHEL WEIGALL. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Ready next week. 

Lord Burghersh served in the Peninsular War as aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of Wellington, and in 1814 was appointed Minister at Florence. From his 
position there he was in close touch with all the events relating to Napoleon's 
esexpe from Elba and the revolt of Murat. The letters from 1830 to 1540 deal 
with English politics and the Eastern Question. Amongst Lord Burghersh’s 
correspondents are the Duke of Wellington, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Stewart, 

Lord William Bentinck, and King Leopold of Belgium. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE: THE aims 
AND CLAIMS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
By CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A, LITTLE, Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


BUNCH GRASS. Short Stories. By HORACE A. 
VACHELL, Author of “ Brothers,” “The Hill,” &c. 
[Ready next week. 
“Bunch Grass” is more than a volume of short stories. It is, in brief, an 
epitome of life upon a Californian cattle ranch. It sets forth a new country in 
the making ; it records a mighty change from pastoral uses to the civilization 
of to-day. The same characters reer and reappear. Allowing for the 
immense difference between the Ol ‘orld and the New, it might be termed 
a ‘Cranford ” of the Wild West. 


MUDDLING THROUGH. by LADY NAPIER OF 
MAGDALA, Author of “ Can Man Put Asunder?” “ How She 
Played the Game,” &c. [Ready next week. 

The record of the efforts of a young and attractive woman to re-make her 
life after a crushing blow at its outset, of her difficulties and her blunders in 
the process, and then of her ultimate happiness. This is a novel written in 

that ongasing manner which has end the writings of Lady Napier to a 

large circle of the novel-reading public. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amatcur Sports of all kinds, Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by ‘‘ Old Boys.” 


The Cctober Issue contains an Article on Harrow School Songs. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: los. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.), 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, E.C, 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s8.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s.; Debrett’s Peerage, 1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d. ; 
Balzac's Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols., £7 78.; Eddy's Science and 
Health, 10s. 6d.; Houssaye’s Waterloo, 35s. ; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Smith's 
Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 1848, Ist edition, new, 
half morocco, £4 4s.; Dickens, 22 vols., leather, fine set, £2; Myers’ Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d. ; Hartmann’s Life of Paracelsus; Life of Jehoshua, 
4s.each. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s. Send also for Catalogue, I have 
always 100,000 Barguins on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Complete Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authors. 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, ete. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND. REDECORA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard) EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STRES7, W. - 























Messrs. 











Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
NAPOLEON I. | 


By AUGUST FOURNIER. 


Professor of History at the University of Vienna, 
Translated by A. E. ADAMS. 
With 7 Maps and 2 Portraits. 2 vols.,8vo. Price 21s. net, 


First Edition, May, 1911. Second Edition, January, 1912. 


** Scholarship wedded to choice language, free from partisan or national bias, 
always dignified and aiming at the truth.”—The Bookman, 

“There isno history of Napoleon that is at once so authoritative, so compact 
and so readable.’’—The Outlook. 

“It is a study that will commend itself in an extraordinary degree to 
soldiers. . . calm, impartial, and dispassionate."’—(/nited Service Magazine, 

** Of quite absorbing interest.””—Army and Navy Gazette, 





Arthur James Balfour As Philosopher 
and Thinker. A Collection of the more Important and 
Interesting Passages in his Non-political Writings, Speeches, 
and Addresses, 1879 to 1912. Selected and Arranged by 
WILFRID M. SHORT (Mr. Balfour’s Private Secretary). 
With Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is to be hoped that this volume, a not unworthy record of the Odyssey of 

a keen and ting intellig , will be read by many and duly pondered, 

There is hardly a line in it which has not its own incidental greatness, and it 


should help allits possessors to avoid thinking lightly even of little things.” 
—Morning Post, 











Prof. Schiafer’s British Association Address. 


Life: Its Nature, Origin and Main- 
tenance. By E. A. SCHAFER, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 
Paper covers. Is. net. [Nezt week, 


*,* This is the only Edition authorized by Professor Schafer. 








Royal Gardens. 
By CYRIL WARD, B.A. Member of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy of Art, Manchester Academy of Fine Arts, and New 
Society of Water-Colour Painters. 

Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, in Royal 4to, 
(13} by 9} in.), Two Guineas net. Ordinary Edition in 
Demy 4to. (11} by 8} in.), 16s. net. 

This is illustrated with 32 full-page colour reproductions from original water- 
colowr drawings, and contains not only the artist's notes on the various gardens, but, 
in the case of siz of the gardens, special articles written by the head gardeners, The 
gardens that are illustrated are as follows: Norman Tower Garden, Windsor; Bag- 
shot Park ; Hampton Court; Osborne; Marlborough House; Kensington Palace; 
Holyrood; Claremont ; Sandringham, 





Men, Women, and Minxes. (Reprinted Papers.) 
By Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 
Contents.—French and English Minxes—Pitfalls for Collectors 
—Trials of the Wife of a Literary Man—The Fairchild Family and 
their Creator—A Granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
—Rousseau’s Ideal Household—Morals and Manners in Richard- 
son—Art in Country Inns and Lodging-Houses, etc. 





MR. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOK ON GOLF. 


The New Book of Golf. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Contributions 
from Mrs. Ross (née Miss May Hezurr), A. C. M. Crooms, 
Brernarp Darwin, J. Sueriock, and C. K. Huvrcnison. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [On Monday nezt. 





NEW BOOK BY DR. NEVILLE FIGGIS. 
Civilisation at the Cross Roads. 


Four Lectures given before Harvard University in 1911. By 
JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D., of the Community of 
the Resurrection, Mirfield. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“This book should be on the shelves of every educated man, and especially 
in every clerical library.””—Church Times. 


The Times and Teaching of Jesus the 
Christ. By the Author of “The Great Law.”  8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The kernel of the book may be said to lie in the chapter on The 
Mystic Christ, which deals with the stages on the Path of Holiness 
symbolized by the Birth, the Baptism, the T'ransfiquration, the Death 
and Resurrection, and the Ascension in the Gospel Story. 





The House of Peace. 
By MICHAEL WOOD. With a collotype reproduction of 
Watts’s “Hope.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


This book, cast in the form of a story, is intended to illustrate the 


fact that the spiritual forces of the world are the ultimate rulers of 


matter; that the “things unseen” govern the “things seen.” it 
is designed to show that intercessory and contemplative prayer is 4 
real and active force of great potency. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS.—A Complete List sent on 
Application, 


Longmans, Green-& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., will be glad to send their LIST OF 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as issued, to readers interested 


in current literature. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Second and Revised Edition. 


Life of William Earl of Shel- 
burne, afterwards First Marquess of 
Lansdowne, with Extracts from his Papers 
and Correspondence. By LORD FITZMAURICE. 
With Portraits, Caricatures, and Maps. Seeond and Revised 

Edition. 2vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


NEW NOVELS 


MARRIAGE 


By H. G. WELLS 6s. 


MRS. LANCELOT 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 6s. 


By the Author of “The Charwoman’s Daughter.” 


The Crock of Gold. ,y james srepHeENs. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
*,* A fantasy of the old Irish fairy-folk. 





BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 


By Mrs. HOBART-HAMPDEN, Author of “ The 


Tota. 
Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 


Cave of Hanuman.” 

Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
*.* The exciting adventures of a little English girl who is 
kidnapped by an Indian Rajah, 


THEOLOGY, 
DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient 
Church. A Study of Christian Teaching 
in the Age of the Fathers. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt. Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of Ely. 8vo.- 8s. 6d. net. 


The Immanence of God in Rabbi- 
nical Literature. By the Rev. J. ABELSON, M.A,, 
D.Litt., Principal of Aria College, Portsmouth. Svo. 10s. net. 

Tur Jrwtsn Wor.ip.—" Dr. Abelson treats of an aspect of theology which 
has received but scant attention, and he has searched the writings of the 

Rabbis with a thoroughness that has had the result of making his study in the 

Immanence of God a real contribution to Jewish theological literature. . 





| 


| ool 
Dr, Atelson’s reputation will be greatly enchanced by this book. He has 


certainly placed himself in the forefront of English Jewish scholars. 


Christian Faith and Worship. 
A Series of Sermons. By JOHN GAMBLE, B.D., Vicar of 
S. Mary’s, Leigh Woods, Bristol; Author of “ Christ and 
Criticism,” “The Spiritual Sequence of the Bible,” ete. 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
SCIENCE. 
The Humble-Bee, its Life- 
History and how to domesticate it, 
with Descriptions of all British Species 
of “Bombus” and “Psithyrus.” By F. W. L. 
SLADEN, Fellow of the Entomological Society of London. 
Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings by the Author 
and Five Coloured Plates photographed direct from Nature. 
Svo. 10s. net. 
THe Grone.—“ It is not too much to say that what Lord Avebury has done 
for the wasp, the ant, and the honey-bee, Mr. Sladen has done for the humble- 
ee. His observations are the result of years of patient labour, which have 
taught him that onder the clumsy form and blundering ways of the humble- 
bee lies concealed a life history of absorbing interest to every lover of Nature.” 


Sylviculture in the Tropics. 
By A. F. BROUN, Commander of the Imperial Ottoman Order 
of the Osmania, formerly of tho Indian Forest Service, later 
Conservator of Forests, Ceylon. Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly revised. 


The Theory of Light. By the late 
THOMAS PRESTON, M.A., D.Sc. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 
edited by Winniam E. Turrer, M.A, 8vo. 15s, net. 





TRAVEL AND HISTORY. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King George 
V. and Queen Mary, and of 
the Coronation Durbar held at 
Delhi, 12th December, 1911. 


By the Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 32 Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
*.* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 
Durbar. 


RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 


South America: Observations 
and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON. JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M. Author of “The American Commonwealth,” 
ete. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tre Nation.—“ Mr. Bryce tells us that this book is the record of a four 
months’ holiday that he spent in South America a couple of yearsago. Never 
was @ holiday so well spent, for no book has ever been written about South 


| America to be compared with it—in scope and interest.” 


By STEPHEN 
Russia.” With 


A Tramp’s Sketches. 
GRAHAM, Author of “Undiscovered 
Frontispiece. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

*,* A description in poetical prose of the author's tramp across Russia and 
thence with the pilgrims to Jerusalem, 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under the 
Angevin Kings,” ete. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A Colony in the Making: or, 
Sport and Profit in British East Africa. 
By LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and Ilustrations. 
Svo. 12s. net. 

Tue Times.—‘* A most excellent account of the procress of the colony down 
to the end of 1911, and it is safe to say that when the history of the last decade 
in East Africa comes to be written this book is one upon which the historian 
will considerably depend.” 


LITERARY. 
FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW WORK. 
Among My Books; Centenaries, 
Reviews, Memoirs. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 

Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* A companion volume to “Choice of Books.” 


An Australian Native’s Stand- 
point. Addresses by WILL. J. SOWDEN, Editor of “The 
Register,” Adelaide, Ex-Chief President for Five Years of the 
Australian Natives’ Association, ete. Extra Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
COLOUR BOOK. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, 
Green Willow and other 
Japanese Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. 


With 16 Llustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE, 
8vo. 5s. net. 


CLASSICS. 


A Study in Homeric 
By WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., sometime 
With Maps, Plans, and 


Troy: 
Geography. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. 
By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Harvard; Honorary Doctor of Letters, Cambridge. sve 
I2s. net. 

Tue Times.—“ A close, learned, and comprehensive treatise by an Ameria~ 
scholar of high standing.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANDARD WORKS 


The Cambridge Modern History 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., P.B.A.; G. W. Prorusro, 
Litt.D., F.B.A.; and Sranuey Lezarues, M.A., C.B. In 
fourteen volumes, Royal 8vo. £8 15s. net. 


The Cambridge Modern History 
Atlas 


Containing 141 Maps, the majority of which are coloured, 
with a full index; and an introduction by E. A. Benrans. 
Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


History of Scotland to the 


Present Time 
By P. Hums Brown, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. In three volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Half Morocco, gilt top, 21s. net; or in cloth, 
13s. 6d. net. Illustrated Library edition, in three volumes. 
Royal 8vo. Half Morocco, gilt top, 50s. net; or in cloth, 
30s, net. 


The Architectural History of the 
University of Cambridge, and of 
the Colleges of Cambridge and 
Eton. 


By Rosgsrt Wixuis, M.A., F.R.S, Edited with large additions 
by Joun Winirs Crark, M.A. In four volumes. Super- 
royal 8vo. With numerous illustrations, £4 4s. not. 
Special limited etlition, £26 5s. net each set. 


The University of Cambridge 
By James Bass Mutuinerr, M.A. In three volumes. Demy 
8vo. 50s, 


The Collected Papers of Frederic 
William Maitland, Downing Pro- 


fessor of the Laws of England 


Edited by H. A. L. Fisner, M.A. In three volumes, Demy 
Svo. 30s. net. 


Frederick William Maitland 


A Biographical Sketch by H. A. L. Fisuer. Demy 8vo. 
With a portrait. 5s. net. 


The History of English Law 
before the time of Edward I 


By Sir Freperick Poutock, Bart. M.A, LL.D., and 
Freperick Wituiam Mariritanp, LL.D. Two volumes, 
Royal 8vo. Second Edition. 40s. 


Domesday-Book and Beyond 
Three Essays in the Early History of England. By F. W. 
Marrtanp, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


The Constitutional History of 
England 


A Course of Lectures by F. W. Marrtann, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 


Equity: Also the Forms of Action 


at Common Law 
Two Courses of Lectures by the late F. W. Marrianp, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Edited by A. H. Cuayror, LL.B., and W. J. 
Wuirraker, LL.B, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Select Essays in Anglo-American 
Legal History 


By Various Authors. 
Association of American Law Schools. 
volumes. 12s. net each, 


The Religion of Israel 
A Historical Sketch, By Canon BR. L. Orrizy, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 


Compiled by a Committee of the 
Royal 8vo. In three 





The Cambridge Medieval History 


Planned by J. B. Bury, M.A. Edited by H. M. Gwarxry 
M.A., and J. P. Wuirney, B.D. Vol. L—The Christian 
Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms, 
With Portfolio of Maps. Royal 8vo. Published price 20s, 
net; to subscribers 15s. net. 


The Roman Republic 


By W. E. Herrtanp, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College 
Cambridge. In three volumes. Royal 8vo. 30s. net. = 


A Short History of the Roman 
Republic 


By W. E. Herrzanp, M.A, With 6 Plates and 18 Mapa, 
Crown 8vo,_ 6s. net. 
The Constitution and Finance of 
English, Scottish, and Irish Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720 


By Wituiam Roperr Scort, M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D. 
volumes, Royal 8vo. Price 50s. net, 


In three 


The Journal of George Fox 


Edited from the MSS. by Norman Penney, F.S.A. 
volumes. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce during the Early 
and Middle Ages 


By W. Cunnineuay, D.D., F.B.A., Archdeacon of Ely. Demy 
8vo. Fifth Edition. 12s, 6d. net. 
The Growth of English Industry 


and Commerce in Modern Times 


By the Ven. W. Cunninauam, D.D., F.B.A. Demy 8vo 
Fourth Edition, revised. In two parts. Part 1, 10s. net 
Part I1., 7s. 6d. net. 


The Growth of British Policy 


By Sir J. R. Seexey, M.A., Litt.D., K.C.M.G. In two volumes 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Annals of Politics and Culture, 
1492-1899 


By G. P. Goocu, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


In two 


7s. 6d. net. 


Europe and the Far East 
By Sir R. K. Dovetas. 5s. 6d. nob. 


The History of the Australasian 
Colonies to the Year 1911 


By Epwarp Jenks, M.A. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8v0. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


The Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Era, 1789-1815 


By J. Hottanp Ross, Litt.D. Sizth Edition, revised, Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


Principles of Biography 
The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered in the Senate House, 
Cambridge, by Sir Sipney Lex, Hon. D.Litt., Oxford, on 
13th May, 1911. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


Farther particulars of any of the above books will be forwarded post free on application. 
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